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NT OF THE BOILER JN THE REAR PORTION OF MR. HOUSMAN’S RESIDENCE, 308 RUINS OF THE SAW-MILL, 258 west 28TH STREET, N. ¥., IMMEDIATELY AFTER THY, EXP(W ICN 
ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH—SEARCHING FOR TBE DEAD, 
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MR HOUSMAN’S CHILDREN AND SERVANT IN THE RUINS OF THE HOUSE, 308 West Jira 
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SiunkET, CRUSHED BX THE FALIANG BOILER. 


LE BOILER KAPLosion aT 258 west 25TH STREET, ON MONDAY, SET, 
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Nerice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 


Frank Leslie's Pictorial Almanacs for 
1868, 


Now ready, Fraxx Leatm’s Inivsrearep 
"“zMaNAc FoR 1868, an aa Annual, containing the 
Usiendar and Astrovomi Data for the Year, with 
Statistics, Usefu! Txbles, and a variety of Interesting 

embellished with Sixty fine Illustrations on 
Chromo-Lithograph; Price 60 


ta, 

Also Ready, Gecond Edition of Fnanx Lazsize’s 
ALMAxao for 1668, with Eighty Llustrations; 

—_ 15 cents, 


iso, @manx Lesire’s Lapy’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
fon 1868, a Manual for the Ladies, containing a com~ 
plete and accurate Calendar, Sixty elegant Lustrations, 
@ beautiful Plate, printed in colors, with a variety of 
Useful and Entertaining Matter oi tue greatest Interest 
to Ladies; Price 60 cents, 

















A Typographical Error. 

In our last week’s issue, by some utterly in- 
comprehensible error, the caption for our illustration 
representing the trophy of the Guzew Cove STARCH 
Company, was wrongly printed, The mistake was cor- 
rected as soon as discovered, and fortunately betore 
more than only a email part of our edition was printed, 
Mistakes will happen in the best rogulated fainihes, and 
priniing-oflices &» not excluded trom that category, 
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PERSONAL, 


We have the pleasure to announce, that Mr. 
Meslie, Commissioner to the Paris Exposition for the 
Wnited States, and Chairman of the Committee on Fine 
Arta, kas returned, after an extended tour of seven 
months in Europe, during which period he visited all 
the famous picture-galleries ani art re ositorics of the 
Old World, He has made many important arrangements 
tor the improvements of Frank Lesize’s ILLUsTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, in literature, art and mechanical execa- 
Gon, which will soon be introduced to our readers. 








National Honesty. 

Tus credit of & nation ought, like Cmsar’s 
wite, to be above suspicion. ‘The least taint is 
fatal to its integrity, and, as the honor of a 
womag is wrecked by ono fault, so the honor 
of 4 nation is imperiled by the smallest depar- 
ty%e from its good faith. Benjamin F. Butler, 
with those who adopt his financial heresies in 
rezard to the payment of the principal of the 
5-20's in paper, know perfectly well what the 
public, who loaned their money to the country 
in the hour of its direst need, wore promised as 
to its repayment, while—not to speak of the 
various pledges of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
some of which we reproduced in our last 
issue~the agents of the Government, in vari- 
oug addresses to the people, urging them to 
take the loans, assured them that the prin- 
cipal would be repaid in coin. It is very cer- 
tain that but for this belief, founded on repeated 
official and semi-official promises, the loans 
could scarcely have been effected in this 
country, and certainly would not have been 
touched abroad. Mr. Butler, however, is a 
lawyer, and, looking to the exact letter of the 
law, says that the promise is not in the bond, 
and, like Shylock, demands his pound of flesh. 
He sticks to the letter; honorable men every- 
where regard only the spirit of the contract; 
and we hold it unbecoming the spirit and 
dignity of the American people to try to shuffle 
out of a bargain because its fulfillment is more 
onerous than they expected. 

If Butler and his clique were honest in their 
opinions, that is, if the welfare and honor of 
the country were the sole aim of the agitation 
they strive to set in motion, the arguments 
they use in support of their main proposition 
would be such as decent men could listen to 
without a blush. But the arguments they do 
use are only such as appeal to popular clamor, 
to the passions and instincts of the most 
ignorant and prejudiced classes, and are only 
appropriate for men who desire to be at the 
head of a cry which may bring them political 
rower without regard as to its truth or false- 
hood. Thus, they assert that many of the buyers 
of the bonds bought them at 40 cents on the 
dollar, because gold was at 250 when they pur- 
chased, and therefore to redeem the bonds in 
gold would be to pay an extravagant profit to the 
buyors. We have all heard the joke of the arbi- 

trator of a dispute on a contract, who decided 
that, as an expected profit had not been realized, 
the spirit of the contract had not been kept, and 
therefore its violation was justifiable. But this 
is exactly what Butlor & Co. want the American 
people todo. The high price of gold was the 
measure of our need of money. Persons were 
found to supply us with funds for carrying on 
the war. Common justice would say, Let us 
pay our friends for their assistance, and add 
gratitude to the payment. If they make a 
profit, do not let us grudge it, for it is better 
they should make an enormous profit than that 
the nation should have halted .. its career for 
want of money. Butler, on the contrary, says 
in effeot : These were sordid speculators, who 
only sought to enrich themselves out of our 
necessities, Let us rob them of their gains. 

Why tax ourselves to enrich those whose 

sympathies only extended so far as they could 

fatten on our misfortunes? We have cheated 
them into the belief that they would at some 





time be paid in gold. Let us be consistent, 
and cheat them again by paying them in 
papen ; 

The next argument is just as vile. When 
paper was made by law a legal tender, obliga- 
tiong aofitracted in gold were discharged by a 
dépreciated currency, and why should the pub- 
lio creditors, these men say, be ed in 4 
better position than private éreditots tere? 
More than this, the State of New York pays 
the interest of ite debt in paper, and if the 
principal fell due to-morrow, it would pay that 
also in currency. But it must be remembered 
that the first of these acts was, at the time, 
denounced by honorable men as public rob- 
bery, and the second caused every high-minded 
citizen of the State to hang his head in shame. 
The sole excuse for the perversion of the pub- 
lic mind was, that the excitement of the war 
caused men to forget the high principles which 
had hitherto guided us. To carry any measure, 
however flagitious, it was sufficient to say that 
it was necessary as a war measure, and to brand 
any man who opposed it as disloyal. Well, 
those miserable days are passed, never, we all 
hope, to return. It may be impossible to un- 
do all the mischief then wrought by an over- 
powering and passionate determination to 
succeed, But it is quite possible to refrain 
from quoting acts of injustice perpetrated un- 
der strong excitement as precedents for re- 
newed and extended wrong in calmer and hap- 
pier times. 

We view this attempt of Butler and his fol- 
lowers to debauch the public mind as one of 
the greatest crimes against the country. Their 
only possible excuse can be the plea of neces- 
sity, that is, that to pay our debts as promised, 
in coin, would ruin us. This, we are convinced, 
cannot be shown. 'I'o do so cannot, on the con- 
trary, even cripple us. It may involve a long 
period of heavy taxation, but this is the price we 
pay for a restored and a purified Union, and if 
this be not worth what it cost, the war was a 
mistake, and the sacrifices we all made to carry 
it on have been in vain. 








An Interesting Book. 

Turre are two authors and publishers who 
have not received their due meed of fame—to 
wit: Trow of New York, and Kelley of Lon- 
don, whose works are known respectively as 
the New York and London Directory. In 
virtue of its novelty, and the amount of in- 
formation it affords, we shall give precedence 
to the latter volume, as all of us know some- 
thing more or lees about the metropolis of 
the New World. 

Let us compare the London Directory of 
1762 with that of the present year. The for- 
mer is a small octavo of 298 pages, while the 
latter is a bulky and unwieldy volume of 2,912 
pages. As in our own favored city, the publi- 
cans (to say nothing of the sinners) are the 
most numerous of all the trades, callings or 
professions, there being over 4,700—without 
reckoning 300 hotels of 1 superior grade, and 
100 private hotels wich -equire nolicense. In 
addition to these, there are nearly 1,800 beer 
retailers, and 1,710 wine merchants, Lven 
this estimate, however, does not exhaust the 
list of those who supply the New York of 
Europe with stimulants, more or less gentile. 
Some 15U brewers are on the list; and then 
the brewers’ agents, the distillers and spirit 
merchants, the dealers in liqueurs, cider 
and perry have still to be reckoned. It ir 
probable that 11,000 persons are engaged in 
the liquor traffic alone in London. Of course 
this does not include a whole army of brewers’ 
men, draymen, waiters, barmen and barmaids, 
tapsters, cellarmen, and potboys, who carry 
round beer to regular customers in the ncigh- 
borhood, and hangers-on of all kinds whose 
interests and means of livelihood are bound 
up in this traffic. 

After the publicans and their tribe, the boot- 
makers take the next rani in point of numbers; 
of these there are over 3,100 who keep shops, 
and 200 wholesale makers. Then come the 
grocers and tea-dealers, who number about 
8,000 ; the tailors muster 2,600; the bakers 
amount to about 1,900; butchers, to 1,900; 
Horace Greeley and the haters of tho weed 
will be horrified to learn that there are over 
1,500 dealers in the filthy weed, otherwise 
called tobacconists; there are 1,425 milliners 
and 1,432 green-grocers, so that, could matri- 
monial alliances be contracted between these 
trades, every milliner would have a husband, 
with seven bridegrooms to spare—always sup- 
posing milliners no objections to green- 
grocers, whose © is of a healthy kind, 
requires carly hours, and is very convenient if 
the fair milliners had a taste for vegetable dict. 
The lodging-house keepers count up only about 
1,350, a good proof of how little there is of 
that herding together in the British Babylon 
which prevails in its American prototype. 
The dairymen and the builders pair off to- 
gether, each numbering about 1,400. The 
linen-drapers, if they were to transform their 
yardsticks into muskets, would make a respect- 
able regiment of 1,100 men. There are only 
400 haberdashers and 500 hosiers. There are 
250 outfitters and 1,200 private schoolmasters, 





& fact so significant of birch rod and brim- 
stone and molasses, that we recommend Mr. 
Dickens to tty and discover some of the 
Squeers genus among them. 

So much for prominent trades; now for 
few memoranda of the old familiar names of 
Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson. Let us 
compare them, and see what a century has 
done; In the Directory of 1762 there were 91 
Smiths; now there are 1,517, of whom 130 are 
John. A hundred years ago there were 45 
Browns ; now there are 681. Of Jotie# and 
Robinson there were then enumerated, re- 
spectively; 28 and 18; and now 780 of the one 
and 250 of the othef graee the columns of the 
Directory. The Johnsons and the Williamsons 
were of little numerical importance a htmdred 
years ago; but now they each number over 500 
souls, presuming each to be d of that 
‘‘fiery particle.” Our readers will probably be 
surprised to learn that in the Directory for the 
present year there are 49 new trades, which had 
no place in that of 1865. ‘The list as it stands 
is a curiosity in itself. It includes aluminium 
agents, anti-friction powder manufacturers, 
artificial plant and bouquet makers, brimstone 
refiners, church vestment ‘warehouses (Roman 
Catholic), doll’s boot and shoemakers, earth 
closet manufacturers, esparto merchants, gazo- 
gene manufacturers, graphotypers, paper- 
fastener makers, parkesine manufacturers, 
school and exhibition decorators, sodium and 
(patent) sodium amalgam manufacturers, and 
stay- fastening manufacturers. It is, therefore, 
clear that as old trades die out new ones are 
born, and thus keep up the great progress of 
the world. 

One more item concerning the extent and 
population of London, and we leave it to its 
fogs, its smoke, its ‘‘blacks,” its bottled-porter, 
and last, though not least, its ‘‘ arf-and-arf.” 
By the present census, London, with its im- 
mediate suburbs, all of which are part and 
parcel of it, being continuously joined, occupies 
122 square milcs, and has a population of 
3,521,267, which is equal to two-thirds of Ire- 
land, or of all Scotland, and nearly equal to that 
of the State of New York. 





Our Taste, or Want of It. 

Wz are rapidly becoming a gilt and marble 
people. Nothing but finery is now the fashion, 
from the door-bell to the drawing-room. Com- 
fort has gone clear out, and a tawdry mas- 
querading come in. We are now a vast mob 
of victims to those designing monsters, up- 
holsterers, painters, glaziers, milliners and 
hair-dressers. There is little that is simple or 
manly, modest or womanly, from our Dan to 
Beersheba. As for our houses, of what use 
are they to their owners except to afford a bed- 
room to sleep, and a semi-subterraneous apart- 
ment called a basement to eat in? Once or 
twice a year the drawing-rooms, like a modi- 
fied temple of Janus, are thrown open, and the 
furniture sheds its brown holland coverings. 
A set of fashionable inanities then gather to- 
gether, and by the light of the flaring 
lights one sees that the ceilings are gilded 
patchwork, very much like frosted confection. 
ery, that the walls are covered with gigantic 
mirrors, and pictures freshly painted, that the 
carpets are blushing with the loudest imita- 
tion of flowers, and that the furniture is as 
flashy as rosewood and velvet can make it. 
Tho whole of course wearing the unmistakable 
newness which is fatal to comfort. =" 
and marble mansions, take our advice, abolish 
your show-rooms, avoid your imitations of 
hotel decorations, have a set of rooms taste- 
fully—if you can find out what that means— 
carpeted, as costly as you like, windows of 
stained glass, let a few good pictures and 
prints adorn but not load the walls, place a 
few statuettes round the rooms, on a centre- 
table have a folio of prints and caricatures, a 
piano always open, without thinking about the 
dust, sofas and a few easy-chairs, and not a 
brown holland cover as a sort of odi profanum 
on anything, and then whenever a friend drops 
in, you can have a quiet cozy chat on every 
subject from the 7-30's to the differential cal- 
culus. If it be a lady, you can discuss at your 
ease all kinds of waterfalls, from Niagara to 
the strange oue that adorns her bump of philo- 
progenitiveness. Just try this for a year, and 
then, if it does not succeed, why, go back to 
your finery and frippery, and when your time 
comes, test the luxuries of a deathbed on the 
most expensive rosewood couch fashionably 
upholstered with green velvet curtains to hide 
and embellish your departing agonies. 








Biddy and the Bubble. 


Tat transparent humbug and swindle, the 
Fenian bubble, has just received a puncture in 
its most vital part, for the Biddies of Troy are 
reported to have met in solemn conclave, ‘and 
resolved that they will give no more dollars to 
support the cause until they receive a full, 
true, and particular account of the expendi- 
tures of the enormous sums which they and 
other heroines—not Trojan—have ulready 
contributed. We are inclined to think that 





these female assessors will prove more than a 





match for the Milesii leaders of the Bowery 
and Union Square. ‘+t is no disparagement ty 
the Fenians to say tht when their female aj. 
herents withdraw from ¢heir comtounion, 
days are numbered, and all the world kny 
how much the Fenian chi\fs and brves by 
sponged upon the poor, Virtuous and itt, 
trious girls to whom we ove so many ot 
comforts, and discomforts, ot life. 

It is not too mach to eay that the hy 
working Paddies and Biddies of America hy, 
kept the loafers and loungers of the Peg 
Brotherhood in wines, cigars, patent-leathe 
boots and pocket-money, for the last th, 
years, and thus have been squandered q 
idle and dissolate demagogues funds whig 
would have brought over from the Old §j 
thousands of brothers and sisters, or else lin, 
catried life and comfort to their starving mj 
desolate parents. It is calculated that thy 
millions of dollars have already been wmy 
from the pockets of these credulous and, 
sophisticated servant-girls, every dollar ¢ 
which would have been useful to them in the 
future life, as the nucleus of savings banly 
funds. 

An old writer once said, ‘‘ What must tly 
worshipers be when the god is an ape?” m/ 
with equal truth we may wonder at the deph 
of ignorance in which our Irish fell. 
citizens must be plunged when they can make 
Stephens, Roberts, Mahony, and the like, ther 
political idols. On the other hand, whi 
estimate can be placed on the dignity mi 
justice of a cause when it is supported ly 
cajoling credulous servant-girls and toil-won 
hod-carriers out of their honest savings? 

If these protests have really been made, they 
come most seasonably during the FeNm 
Convention now in session at Cleveland. 0% 
cannot but be glad to hear that an assemblay 
having such treasonable designs against the 
peace and honor of the United States shouli 
thus find one of its props failing it. If wemy 
credit the daily reports of the proceeding, 
there is no difficulty in devising ways for spent’ 
ing money so as to make their organizatios 
great a nuisance to the public as possible 
The chief difficulty is to induce their dupst 
continue their subscriptions, and everyboly 
must rejoice to see how opportunely the comm 
sense of these Trojan Helens has been row#i, 
and that before they will consent to further 
robbery, they insist upon receiving some & 
counts from those unjust stewards who he 
led lives of idleness and debauchery at ther 
expense. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without o 
suring the conduct pursued by several of # 
daily papers, which, for the paltry consides 
tion of selling a few additional copies, br 
made themselves particeps criminis in this sit 
cious Fenian fraud. The Herald and Triw 
have made themselves as conspicuously comp 
in this matter by the aid and countenance thy 
have given it, as the Times has distinguistel 
itself for the sound sense and loyalty wil 
which it has, from its inception, denounced the 


8a5- | swindle. 


TOWN GOSSIP. 


Ture seems to have come a season of ait 
in the political world, judging from the quicto® 
past week. All parties appear to be resting 00 A 
oars waiting for something to turn up to indica” 
them their next step. Meanwhile the counity#® 
gaged in gathering, or preparing to gather, “= 
and this is a matter of moro pressing and 

to those engaged in agriculture than aay 
political contest could ever be. 

The nomadic population of the cities are also 
ing from their sammer resorts, and have hardly rom 
down yet to their fall and winter quarters, 60 ths > 
are not the usual topics ot conversation. Wall stro 
attempting a speculation in gold; the theatres arr 
ning under half steam while preparing for ° 
business during the winter season; the pre 
cerning the frauds on the revenue continues @ 
of anything more inspiriting to talk of, and the 
are busy with their unfailing daily supply of 
ous offenses against the law, or in indulging we 
of those who are litigiously inclined by nature. v. 

From the records of this portion of our en 
many a cese can be culled, which can be pores 
terest and advantage to us all as material for the 
comprehension of human nature as it affects 
affected by our system of civilization. am 

The most important, in a pecuniary point e 
and the most interesting case which has Ot 
attention of the couris for a long time, is nn ae? 
all Boston. It appears that a young lady W oe 
is estimated at about $5,000,000, » Miss so 
native place is New Bedford, and whose fortus® 
result of the whale fishery, had an aunt, bet os 
and herself there was « great friendship, WOON ag 
was Miss Howland, and whose tortuve 

,000. 

“peons seem to those of us who do not cosh 

in these six cipher numbers, thet ee 
enough of this world’s goods to give all the pos 
either possible or desirable in this world. 
however, that some family disagreement ~~ pone 
these two ladies only the closer, they made oi it 
ment between themselves that whichever 








ould leave all her fortune to the other. ) 
“ion fortunes seem to attract each tne 
rivers flow to the ocean. In the course re) 


out that the leat wealthy of the iavies died 
left two wills, in the firet of which she ~ 
agreement, while in the second she left « 
ot dollars in various bequests, some to p ~ 
and some to charities, and the remaining 
another million, to be kept in trust, a0 
be paid to Miss Robinson during her 


Such a mere bagatelle, however ¥ 





seventy thousand dollars @ year 
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dace she is afraid that she may be induced by those MEF, Seteeatis ciel cocnibeiice tte conse of 
“Wout her to make such # second one, Miss Rébinson, bouffe at the French Theatre, on Tuesday evening 
who is now married, sues to recover the whole estate % Mtb, the first piece being “La Grande Duchesse de 
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not enough to satisfy the survivor for her grief at 

her friend, and so supported by the former will, and an 
sddition in which the testator says that she desires this 
wil be considered final, even if she leaves later one, 


b my Fe mirth in “Fra Diavolo” 
Good Na’ ” in the latter of 
Jaffer J 8 of Mr. L. is the drollest 
alied To which let a few an- 


tp fee. , 

Asmsy readily be supposed, with such amounts at 
gake, the legal Contest waxes fierce, and retainers on 
dither side are plenty, since the pickings could in no 
event be small. The defendants take bold ground, and 
maintain that the pretended addition to the first will is 
sforgery. Here, of course, is matter more than enough 
toset all Boston by the ears, and furnish an inexhaustible 

of gossip and scandal, 

One of the strong points urged by the defendants Hes 
in the comparison of the signature to this addition to 
the first will with that to the will iteelf, these signatures, 
being 80 identical that they claim there is no possibility 
of them having been written so exactly like each other, 
but that the second must have been traced from the 
first, and must, therefore, have been forced. 

‘This argument is a very strong one, since it is almost 
impossible that any person should write two signatures, 
without great care and precaution, which would be 
emotly and minutely coincident with each other, Yet 
dill there is @ chance that any one might, Yo show, 
however, that this chance is so small, they summoned 
Professor Pierce, of Harvard, the well-known mathe- 
matician, and the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
to give his testimony as an expert. The Professor testi. 
fies 08 follows: 

“He had had a larve experience relating to the com- 

of chances; that the mathematical discussion 
af the subject of coincidence of signatures had never, to 
his knowledge, been proposed, but that it was not diffi- 
calt, and @ numerical expression applicable to this pro- 
tem, the correctness of which would be recog- 
nised by all the mathematicians in the world, could 
readily be obtained.” Then, having ascertained 
the relative frequency of coincidence by comparing 
numerous signatures of Miss Howland to bills of 
ule of veasels, etc., he concludes that, in her case, 
“this phenomenon (of coincidence) could occur only 
oneejin two thousand six hundred and sixty-six mil- 
lions of millions of millions of times, or 2,666,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000." This number, the Professor re- 
marks, “far transcends human experience, 80 vast an 
improbability is practically an impossibility, Such 
evanescent shadows of improbability cannot belong to 
sctual life, They are unimaginably less than the least 
things which the law cares notfor.” And his conclusion 
from these data is thus expressed: “ Under a solemn 
sense of the responsibiltty involved in the assertion, I 
declare that the coincidence which has here occurred 
must have had its origin in an intention to produce it.” 

This is strong testimony, but unquestionably justi- 
fed, We wonder, however, that the plaintiff does 
uct propose to the professor the following problem in 
the doctrine of chances: ‘Supposing that a person 
hus already five millions, what chance is there that he 
@ she would commit forgery to get another one or 
wor” 


Lad 8, oin wyn’s Boston com- 
* * ® And that with the exception of Mana 
er Jarrett, ou all the theatrical runaway le 
fave now enrived 6, am the last of them 

Messrs, Mark Smith, Lewis and A. W. Young, by 
the Columbia, and the former so whiskered as to be 








ART COSSIP, 


Mz. Eastman Jonnson has lately put the 
finishing touches to a very cléver cabinet picture sug- 
gested by ah incident of soldiers’ life. The scene is 
amnoig ital tents, from one of which a young sol- 
dier has been removed in his cot and placed under the 
shade of some trees, for the benefit of the fresh sum- 
mer air, Beside the cot a lady is seated, engaged in 
writing @ letter from the dictation of the convalescent— 
for the oocupant of the cot does not look as though he 
were going to expire “‘ just yet.” He is a good-looking 
youth, and an excellent type of thé best class of our 
young men who rallied so bravely round the Stars and 
Stripes when the time for action had arrived. The 
dappled sunshine falls through the chinks in the foliage 
with charming effect, and. there is something very sug- 
gestive and characteristic in the action of the soldier, 
who grasps with his right hand a branchlet of the tree 
by which he is shaded, 

A portrait of John Bright has late!y been painted 
from life, by M. H. Kellogg, an artist of Borton. It is 
said to bea striking likeness, and will, we believe, be 
shortly exhibited in Boston and elsewhere. 

Mr. O. A. Barry, of Boston, who has been very suc- 
cessful as @ producer of portraita in crayon and other 
materials, has lately taken his departure for Europe. 

Mr. D. ©. Hitchcock has returned to this city from 
London, where he has been engaged for some two years 
past in perfecting his invention of the graphotype, and 
bringing it under the notice of English artists and 
scientific men. Some months ago, a paper on the sub- 
ject of this new process for multiplying illustrations 
was read before the Society of Arts, in London, by Mr. 
Fits-Cook, on which occasion it was practically tested, 
to the satisfaction of several eminent artists and savans 
who were present. 

In the picture department at Messrs. Ball & Black’s, 
there are now to be seen several very interesting sub- 
jects from the easels of European artists. A small 
picture, by Meyer Yon Bremen, of a pretty, rustic, 
young dlenchisseuse, engaged in making up linen, is 
charming for its simplicity and character, as well as for 
the deftness with which ali the objects are touched in. 
By the same painter, there is also a very sweetly painted 
head of a woman, in whose afflicted features may be 
read a little romance of grief and trouble. 

Miss Hosmer’s design for the Freedmen’s Monument 
to Abraham Lincoln is now on exhibition at Colnagh’s 
Gallery, London. It is of the temple form, with a statue 
of the late President, and a number of emblematical 
figures and devices are included in the composition. 








The Recent Boiler Explosion in Twenty-eighth 
Street. 


We give in this week’s issue a series of illus- 
trations of scenes connected with the recent terrible 
and fatal boiler explosion in Twenty-eighth street. The 
explosion occuired in the afternoon of Monday, the 9th 
inat., at No, 258 West Twenty-eighth street, and imme- 
diately occasioned a most intense excitement. A terrific 
noise, tollowed by the ce of a huge object 
shooting into the air, struck the residents and 
pedestrians in the locality with awe. The huge mass 
of iron, weighing upward of five tons, and measuring 
sixteen feet in length by five in diameter, was thrown 
inte the air to a height of nearly 1,200 feet; it then 
verged to the westward, and came down with a velocity 
horrible to contemplate. Striking the roof of the dweil- 
ing occupled by Mr. H. Hausman, of No. 808 West 
Twenty-eighth street, it broke through to the basement, 
carrying all before it, and leaving utter destruction 
behind it. 

We give an illustration of the scene of the explosion, 
and also one of the ruins it caused, taken immediately 
afterward, during the sad task of searching for the dead. 
The ruins have been the object of marked interest to 


less mass of crumbled brick and mortar lies upon the 
ground, he rear of the house has the appearance of 
having been totally demolished by an carthquake, 
Projecting beams broken off short, shattered partitions, 
& great oval cavity in each of the floors, and the genera; 
air of desolation that surrounds the building, are fea. 
tures of this terrible disaster that speak sorrowfully to 
the beholder. 

The boiler as it lodged is also represented in one of 
our illustrations, It stands upright, but in an inverted 
position from its original position, and resembles’ a 
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as if made of tissue-paper. It is the style patented five 
years ago by Densmore & Black, and known as the 
“Densmore Boiler,” and differs chiefly from the 
ordinary boilers, which are generally placed horizontally 
in the vaults, tn its position, this being placed upright. 
The lower portion of the boiler is in the form of a trun- 
cated cone, and the remainder cylindrical, the former 
being occupied by the firebox, and the latter by the ap- 
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of firebox surface to a foot of grate than ordinary” 
boilers; consequently, if the boiler should accidentally 
be depleted of water, gases from the large surface of 
heated iron would very soon be generated, and, 
accumulating in the large space allotted fot the steam, 
would, on bursting, effect considerable damage, 

From appearance, the plates seem strongly enough 
riveted, but the shellé, of partitions, are not sufficiently 
braced against each other, con that the smoke 
is consumed and steam generated round a iitass of heated 
iron, to say nothing of a nest of tubes, at the bottdn of 
which is the complicated feed- , which is apt to be 
disarranged ; should the inner shell, therefore, be 
strained, it has not proper support 
patentees aver that it will make twenty per cent. more 
steam with the same coal than any other kind of boiler 
manufactured, 

The probablé cause of the éxplosion was the low 
supply of water, which caused the presence of super- 
heated steam, generated by the contact of what water 
there was with the heated iron. The super-heated steath 
has such a terrific explosive power that nothing can 
resist it, and the terrible result in this case should warn 
us of the danger of using any boiler subject to generate 
it. In Mr. Housman’s house two children were killed 
and a nurse severely injured, though her escape ttom 
death appears almost miraculous, At the scene of the 
explosion the engineer and fireman were both killed, 
and shockingly mangled. Singularly enough, the watch 
of the last was still going when his body was found. 
The coroner’s inquest is still sitting, and it wil! be for 
the experts who are examined on it to say whether these 
Densmore Boilers are safe or not. Quite s number of 
them are in use, and if they are not safe the people who 
own them should know what to expect, The 
was & most extraordinary one. Five tons of metal were 
hurled like a sky-rocket through the air, pa:sing clear 
over the Eighth avenue to a point 430 feet distant, in s 
straight line, trom the point of departure. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—- It is reported and denied that General McClellan 
iscoming home. There is hardly any need of his either 
here he is, 

—— Now that the subject of whisky frauds on the 
revenue bas risen from the plane of the distillers to that 
of the politicians and assessors, the public may learn 
something of the whole process, the opinion be- 
come sufficiently general that the whole system is most 
d: moralizing to every one connected with it, as 
Congress to change it. As things are now, it is 
sible for a distiller to be an honest man, and most 
bably equally impossible ior an assessor or collector 

80. 


—— The liet of claimants for damages done 
rebel privateers is very instructive. If it was possi! 
to make the commanders of these robber ships restore 
a portion of this money by torced labor, in parti-colored 
clothes, instead of s about as professors and 
what not, it would be desirable, But, eae, 
the executive is now in the hands of an admirer of 
classes of persons, and the whole influence of the 
Government, as far as possible, is thrown in the 
opposite direction, y 

—— It is stared that there are 25,000 
city who are known to the police to be 
without counting in Wall street, the distilling interest 
of many of the other branches of the profession, who 
dress in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously 
every day. 

—— The country is interested in striving to under- 
stand Mr, Johnson’s intentions, and all scrts of 
explanations are given to satisfy the demand for them. 
But it is very provable that Mr. Johnson has no more 
well-defined intention than people usually have when 
they are trying to bite off their own noses in order to 
spite their faces. 


—— The failures of the National banks, which can occur 
only from shameful mismanagement, suggests that it 
would be better to withdraw from them the issuing of the 
currency, and j lace it where it belongs, in the hands of 
Government. The right as now given to the banks is 
80 Valuable that it appears to turn the heads of those 
having it in their possession, so that besides being s 
heavy tax on the industry of the SS of 
being managed to promote this banks are 
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mapaged rather in the interest of woulaen. 


—— The American Institute has its yearly 
fair, and the exhibition is well worth attendance of 
the development 
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rsons 
and 


every one interested in of our in- 
dustry, 


—— Sigler, the head of the Paterson Almshouse, and 
whose ency in nis business our readers are 
probably aware of, has been acquitted on one indict- 
ment before the court in Hi on the 
the assault on Mrs, Lehr, but there are five other in- 
dictmients pending against him, and it is 
that justice may be done him, 
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satisiy those who were not Spiritualists, while it was 
too strong to satisfy those who were, 
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a rs, aowing componen 
parts to retire ty When the result of their 
labors is com with amount of their bill, the 
people will probably be even more convinced than 
are now that the game was hardly worth the candle. 

In 8 reported con General Butler is 
said to have expressed himself thus concerning our 
National Bank systam. The truth of his remarks en- 
titles them to careful consi : “ Another and vital 
mistake in finance, it seems to me, is allowing the na- 
tional banks to issue currency. There is some 400,000,- 
000 of this currency, on the issue of which Government 
substantially pays some $30,000,000 yearly. That is, if, 
instead of these bills, it issued its own | 
notes to the amount of “|< it could withdraw 
that amount of 7 3-10 interest of which 
would amount to more than $30,000,000. Now, can 
there any reason be shown why this amount should be 
given to the national banks! On $400,000,000 of 
tal, their ay see show that bg I oe 
000,900 surplus. Now, banking business, if properly 
done, is the safest possible, and it is an axiom in finance 
that safety in investment is correlative with low rates 
of interest. Hazard in business bring interest 





parstus for generating steam, which it does very rapidly. | 
The part outside visible to the eye is merely an iron 
jacket covering the boiler itself, and between the space 
thus left the smoke passes. Inside the boiler proper is 
pyramidal-shaped firebox, about half the 
boiler, and smaller in width, so that « 
is left between its sides and thore 
This space is occupied by the water 
is heated from every side but the 





arranged for burning bitu. | 
the smoke issuing from the stack is | 
visible only as s steam-like vapor, having parted with 

which, in fine particles, usually makes the 
unconsumed smoke from this kind of fuel so dense aud 
bieck, This boiler has more than double the amount | 
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Ocean Telegraph Company, price is placed 
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— The Pail-Mall Gasetle contains in every issues 
list of the clerical appointments and vacancies, with the 
amounts the tions are worth. The liste have « sin- 
gular resemb! to the reports of 
and are suggestive of the improvements in our 
civilization, by which the worship of 
are made quite possible by being 
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—— An insurrection is said to be acti progressing: 
in Spain. _ 


—— The éthedral in Frankfort was burned down re- 
cently. The fouridation of the church dates from the 
Roman Empire, though the building recently burned 
was inaugurated in 1239, and has been used for the 
corétistion of the kings and emperors of Germany. Its 
loss is a nitefortune, not only to the town, but also to 
the numerous (ourists in Europe. 

— The cholera at £fhano, in Italy, is said to be ter- 
rible. A detachment of ves went to the 
found dead bodies lying in ths streets, and have done 
admirable work in them, attending to the sick 
who had been by the living, and attempting 
to stop the ravages of the by working to carry 
out the necessary sanitary laws. 

—— In London and the other money centres of Eu- 
try, specie is abun- 
dant. The amounts in the banks increasing with each 
weekly statement, while money is very scarce, and busi- 
ness suffering from stagnation, Such indications show 
that the extension of commerce and productive indus- 
try in modern times @emands @ change in the 
arrangements of the world, 


—It from recent accounts that the insurreo- 
tion in Oreté i¢ #0 far from being suppressed that the 
women have actually formed a battalion, and that their 
example is creating qulis t fJurore of enthusiasm, 
Their dress is a species of feminine zouave dress, and 
they are armed with repeating-guus and swords, 


—— The Queen’s speech to Parliament declares war 
against Theodore, the King of Abyssinia, om account of 
his reftieal to release the English prisoners in his 
possession, One of the English papers commenting 
on tt says, that it will probably cost about $20,000,000 
to get the country, and at least $30,000,000 to get 
out @ fle the risk is that Theodore will kill the 
prisoner's before they can be recaptured. 


—— The Archbishop of Canterbury promises speedily 
a report of the committeee on iitualism, which it is 
und+rs will condemt the prevailing excess in 
ecclesiastical millinery, and sggest prohibiting it; 
th the enactment of such a surmpiuary law will never 
the cause of the absurdity, yet it will probably 

be deemed quite sufficient by the authorities, 


-— Siz millions of eggs are imported into England 
every week from and th» English poultry- 
= are troubled to out tee a 

— a pe so much cheaper than 
rontons ta said to be + vd ate = 

for the purpose of V4 

chickens, 

M. Taine, the well-known French writer, divides 
mankind into four classes : Lovers, the ambitious, the 
the fools, of which he says the fools are 
The division is more practical than 


— The first train of cars has crossed Mount Cenis, 


Alps is urged forward with vigor. 

nonseeney 60 ve the tunnel for winter travel, while 
the other will be used during the summer 
months, 


—— Not only has a French horse conquered within o 
—?e ae seen iq aa race oammne, one pee 
lary Derby another racer same 

onality, « horse named Buy Bias, has won the In- 


ternati race at Iffezheim, near Baden-Baden, for 
which some of the best horses in Europe entered and 
contended. 





A Literary Man of Business, 


Tus business capacity possessed by Voltaire 
—a gift rare among mere littérat ppears to have 
been as energetically exercised throughout his career 
as his literary talents. He acquired by this means—for 
the greater number of his works he made presents to 
booksellers and his friends—a larger fortune than any 
literary man on record, From its nucleus, in the legacy 
left him by Ninon de I’Enclos when a boy, to the end of 
his life, it was steadily augmenting. In early life, op 
the death of his father, be inherited a patrimony of 
£4,000, with which, purchasing an snnuity, he doubled 
his income, The subscription list for the “‘ Henriad,” 
headed by the royal family of England, realized s sum 
of 26,250, and this also he laid out in a lottery estab- 
lished by De Forts, Comptroller of Finances, and was 
eminently successful in the speculation, At this dis- 
tance of time it is impossible to determine the sources 
from which the large income of which he was possessed 
in his fiftieth year was derived—an income of, we 
believe, £6,000 per annum, equal, at least, to £20,000 in 
the present time. 

The bulk of his fortane sppears to bave arisen from 
commercial speculations: from his obtaining, througb 
the influence of his court friends, engagements to {ur- 
nish the army with provisions; by one of the contracts 
of this which he undertook during the Italian war 
of 1733, lié is known to have realized £30,000; add also 
to the profits accruing from enterprises in trade; he 
was also in receipt of incomes from offices and pensions 
from several sovereigns, 

Alluding to this subject in his “Memoirs,” after de- 
sre ty peyote ve mat ny a 
says: * 

fellow-laborere literature burst with envy. I was 
however, born rich; and it may be asked by what 


art q wi ah to live like a farmer- 
general? To which I answer, I would have others make 
me their example. I bad seen so many men of letters 
poor and that I had long determined not to 
ae their number. In France every man must be 
either auvil or hammer—and I was born the latter.” 

Further on he indicates that the chirf part of his 
fortune resulted from taking advantage of the fluctua- 
tions of the funds under di wt ministries, “ There 
are always occasional opportunities by which an indi- 
vidual may profit without obligation to any one; and 
nothing is s0 le as to be one’s self the founder 
of one’s fortune, The first efforts are a littic 
the ing are t; and he who is an economist 
in his yout will be surprised in his old age at his own 
wealth, which is the time when fortune is most neces- 








sary. It wae then I yj ed fortune; it waa then that, 
after li with kings, & king myself.” 
is in which he seems to have specially 
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circles, of whose suggestions be doubtless 
use in his fuancial speculations. By this mesns 

he laid the basis of fortune cand independence, os a 
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PONTIFICAL GENDARMES IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SEZZA, ITALY, 





BAND _OF BRIGANDS SURPRISED BY 


Band of Brigands Surprised by the Ponti- 
fical Soldicrs in the Mountains of Sezza, 


ands which was commanéed by the famous Panici. 
This feat, we are told, will effectually extirpate brigand- 
Italy. age; but as we have been constantly told the same thing 
The inefficiency of the Pontifical Government in all | for the last thirty years, it is, perhaps, better to wait 
secular matters is, perhaps, shown more forcibly in the ' longer before trusting entirely that this is so, 
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FURNITURE GALLEBY IN THE BRAZILIAN SECTION OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 
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VISIT OF THE SULTAN TO THE AMBRASSER SAMMLUNG, VIENNA 


continuance of brigandage’than*even!in the organiza- 
tion of begging as a business in the city of Rome itself. 
Our illustration represents the letest feat of the Popish 
soldiers in capturing or killing the entire band of brig- 


Furniture Gallery in the Brazilian Sec- 
tion of the Great Exposition. 

Our illustration shows the furniture gallery in the 

Brazilian section of the Paris Exposition. This section 
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RECEPTION OF THE KING OF PORTUGAL IN THE GREEN-HOUSE SALOON OF THE CHATEAU DE MEUDOy, 


was more noticeable for the variety and beauty of the | Visit of the Sultan tothe Ambrasser Samm. 
woods used than for the grace or finish of the articles | lung, in Vienna, 

exposed. Many of these Brazilian woods are so beautiful | The Ambrasser Sammlung in Vienna is a museum of 
in texture and color that it is surprising they are not | arms and curiosities, and was honored by a visit from 
more used by our cabinet and furniture-makers, who | the Sultan, in his passage through the city. The colle. 
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THE AMERICAN BAR AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


‘ould select from them much more attractive materials , tion occupies a portion of the Belvidere Palace, and the 
than the mahogany and rosewood, which at present | collection of arms is said to be the finest m the world. 
constitute almost the entire selection o! imported woods | The Sultan himself is known to be a great lover of arms 
used in our furniture. | and to possess a very extensive knowledge of them. 
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His EXCELLENCY THE GRAND CENSOR OF ANNAM, COCHIN OHINA, SURRENDERING TO THE VICE- 


ADMIRAL OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 

















VISIT OF THE FRENCH EMPEROF AND EMPRESS TO AUSTRIA-—THE 4 
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This collection commen- 

ced to be formed in the 

sixteenth century by the 

Archduke Ferdinand of 

Tyrol, and occupied then 

the chatean of Ambras, 

pear Innsbruck, from 
whence its present name. 
our illustration shows the 
gultan and his suite in the 

Hall of Antiques, which 

opens from the collection 

of arms. 

His Excellency the 
Grand Censor of 
Annam, Cochin- 
China, Surrender- 
ing to Vice-Admi- 
ral Grandiere of 
the French Navy. 


Our reades will re- 
member sone illustrat- 
ions we pullished some 
months ago ot the pro- 

of the French war 
in Cochin-dhina. The 
French, it gpears, have 
been compBtely success- 
ful in this war, and our 
iliustrationrepresents the 
aspect of th) port of Vinh- 
long at themoment when 
his Excellmcy Phantan- 
gang, the mcient Minis- 
ter of theCourt ot Hué, 
aud the G@ernor-Geneval 
of the tlree Annamite 
provinces, proceeded to 
make the1) submission to 
Vice-Admfal de la Gran- 
diere of tie French navy 


on boardof his yacht, the Ondine, and render him | Wexford line of railway, recently, when the engine and 
two carriages got off the line at the Ralmscalp Bridge, 


the keys d the citadel of Vinb-long. 











THE CURRENCY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D, C.—-THE VAULT FOR DEPOSITING BONDS AND FRACTIONAL NOTES IN THE U. 8. TREASURY BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. OC. 





THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE AT THE TREASURY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, @. ©. 


Reeeption of the Kingjof Portugal in the | tone of two wooden bridges connecting the clifis 


Greenhouse Saloon of the Chateau of 


Meudon by the Prince and Princess Na- 

poleon. 

During the visit of the King and Queen of Portugal 
tc Paris, the Prince and Princess Napoleon entertained 
them privately at the chateau of Meudon. Owing to 








THE NUMBERING MACHINE AT THE CURRENCY 
BUREAU. 


§ slight attack of indisposition, the Queen was unable 

to be present. Our illustration represents the party in 

oom greenhouse saloon, which is considered, without 
tradiction, to be the finest in the world. 


a of the Accident on the Dublin, 
icklow and Wexford Railway at 
Bray Head. 


Our engraving 
represents the scene of the frightful 
Sccident at Bray Head, on the Dublin, Wicklow and 





a mile from Bray station, broke down the side of 
the bridge, and fell into the ravine, dragging down a 
third-class carriage, which was shatte to pieces. 
The next carriage, a third-class one, fell on end and 
supported another third-class carriage, which hu 
half over the bridge. The rest of the train remain 
on the line. It was the train which had left Ennis- 
corthy for Dublin at half-past six in the morning, con- 
sisting of the engine and tender, one first-class, one 
second-class, and three third-class carriages, with a 
guard’s van. It was about half-past nine when the 
accident happened. One ot the passengers was killed 
on the spot; an ther was so injured that she afterward 
died; two others were also greatly hurt, and their 
recovery is still doubtful; and several mo:e passengers, 
besides the engine-driver and stoker, had their limbs or 
ribs broken, e height down which the engine tell was 
thirty or forty feet. Had it run off the bridge on the 
other side, toward the sea, the fall would have been at 
least one hundred feet, anu the whole train would 
probably have gone over, so that few or none of the 
passengers could have escaped destruction. 


The American Bar at the Great Expo. 
sition, Paris. 

Our illustration shows the American bar at the Paris 
Exposition, which is an institution that has singularly 
commended itself to the fastidious gourmets of Paris, 
by the peculiarities of the cobblers, the punches, and 
the various mixed drinks which formed its specialty. 


Visit of their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress of the French to Austria—The 
Arrival at Salzburg. 


The great subject of political interest in Europe, 
during the last month, was the visit of Napoleon 
and his Empress to Austria, and the objects of the 
visit, with the success it met with, have been the great 
subject of surmise. Our illustration represents tbe 
arrival of the imperial party, who traveled in great 
state, at Salzburg, where the Emperor of Austria 
received them, and where the conference w1s held 
which has excited so much observation. 








The Treasury Department at Washington. 


In this issue we give a continuation of the 
series of illustrations picturing the manufacture of our 
currency. The first represents 


THE VAULT.—OURRENCY BUREAU, WASHINGTON. 


This room in the basement containing the vault is 
the office of the assistant treasurer, and here by him or 
his assistant all issues of the currency are receipted 
tor. In the vault, seen upon the side, the proceeds of 
every day’s business is deposited at night, and very 
frequently the amount so kept is many millions. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE IN THE TREASURY BUILDING. 
This office is used by the President for the trans- 
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THE BRONZING MACHINE AT THE CURRENCY BUREAU, 





pag ag mln tc 
ment, The President has 
ap office in each of the 


various departments, and 
this reserved for 
him, was used by him con- 
tinuously, du the pe- 
riod subsequent to the 
assassination of President 
Lincoln. The 
NUMBERING MACHINES, 

of which the Department 
has twenty-two, are o' “ 
bw by girls. The 3s of 


movement, operated by 
the feet in such a manner 
that one of six disks will 
number, without readjust- 
ment, 100,000 notes or 
bonds. 

The coupons to the bonds 


placing an additional 
number before or behind 
the true figures: as for in- 
stance bond marke 3,854 
might stolen, and ad- 
vertised, the public cau- 
tioned against purchasing 
it. The thief, by placimg 
another figure at the end 
of the correct number, 
would make it read 28,542, 
thus enabling him to ne- 
gotiate it without dis- 
covery. To prevent this, 
various methods were: de- 
vised and proposed to the 
department by different 

rties, which were ex- 


amined and found to be impracticable or ineffectual, 
Atter much trouble, Mr. Clark presented the patent 


il | 
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now in use to the Government, by which, in every case, 
the correct number of the bond oocuplies the whole 
length of the coupon; whether there are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
or more figures in it, they are manufactured of such ® 
size that one or two numbers wil] occupy as much 
space as six. In all the issues of consclidated bonds 
now printed this system has been sdopted, so that 
bankers or private individuals can readily ascertain 
whether a number has been changed or not by referring 
to the back of the coupon, and observing if its figures 
eover the whole length. 

BRONZING MACHINES. 

These machines place the numerals and cther bronze. 
work upon the paper, preparatory to printing. This is 
done by first using mordant—which attaches the bronze 
to the paper—upon the sheet by an ordinary Hoe cytin- 
der press, in the same manner as paper is printed. 
When the work was first commenced the bronze was 
applied to the mordant by female operatives with the 
ordinary hand-brush, but this being found tedious and 
expeasive, Mr. Clark, the chief of the National Our- 
rency Bureau, devised machines for sutomatic bronzing 
—which are represented in the iflustration. With one 
of these inventions two female operatives will bronze 
twice as many sheets as was done by the old method 
and without any waste of material. Each machine is 
eapable of executing 7,000 or 8,000 sheets daily. 














Uncle Matt’s Legacy. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Two wuNDRED thousand dollars! sakes alive! 
What ever shall we do with so much money ?” 

An amused chuckle, in which, in spite of ite 
quietness, there was just a faint hysterical catch, 
proved that John Bowen did not share his wife’s 
consternation at the news he had just read from 
@ legal-looking communication he still held, and 
the merry peals of laughter from their two chil- 
dren assured good Betsy Bowen that:she was 
alone in her perplexity. 

“Do with it!” exclaimed Matt, when he had 
redovered his breath ; ‘why, mother, father can 
stop digging and plowing and slaving all day, and 
go to Congress if he likes, and I can go-to college, 
and Boesie cen have as many fine clothes as Julia 
Foster’s city cousin, and you-—” 

“And I—must just stand out of the way and 
not block up the track, while my husband and 
children rush shead on their new fortunes into 
fine gentlemen and ladies, who will be ashamed of 
Betsey Brims and her old father, the blacksmith!” 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed both her children, 
while the father said gently : 

“T hope you are unjust, wife, in such a conclu- 
sion as that. Uncle Matthew has done us an ill- 
turn, indeed, if his legacy is to put unkindness 
and distrust among us.” 

“I believe I did wrong you, John,” replied the 
little woman, the tears springing to her eyes,” 
“but no one knows better’n me how little I’m fit 
for fine folks’ doins, and I can’t help feelin’ jealous 
of Uncle Matt's money.” 

‘Well, well, mother,” replied her husband, 
soothingly, “don’t think of that side of it any 
more. I am not eo rich yet but that I must go 
back and finish plowing the three-acre lot before 
eun-down. Come on, Matt; you'll be good for 
nothing now till you’re on your road to college, I 
suppose.” And the father slapped his tall, good- 
looking son on the shoulder with bantering ap- 
proval as the two “ went afield” to their after- 
noon’s duties, 

Mrs, Bowen and Bessie still sat in ‘‘a brown 
ettdy,” with very different thoughts, however, 
over the uncleared table ; but the notable house- 
wife was the first to awake to life’s present 
realities, scattering Bessie’s air-castles ruthlessly 
with the clatter of the dish-pan. 

“Come, come, Bess,” she exclaimed, “two 
hundred thousand dollars in bank won’t wash up 
the dinner things, ao let’s git to work. See if that 
kittle’s bilin’. I s’poae the time’ll come when 
we'll have to set up and have every nerve racked 
with the sight of a lazy, good-for-nothin’ servant- 
gal dvin’ everything wrong or not doing it at all, 
because I’m too rich to take hold and set things to 
rights.” 

Doubtless few people would have dreamed of 
the many grievances, lying hidden in a fortune, 
thet poor Mrs, Bowen managed to evoke for her 
torment that long afternoon. Very different it 
must Be confessed were the visions sixteen-years- 
old Bessie reveled in! All the horrors of the 
situation must have deserted to her mother’s 
aide, leaving only the most enchanting prospects 
for her. 

When the early tea was over, and all again 
tidied up, and Matt and Bessie had wandered off 
to talk over their glowing future, Farmer Bowen, 
noting his wife’s still, grave face ao she sat knitting 
opposite to him, felt troubled, and said ; 

“I am sorry, mother, to see that our good for- 
tune does not get s welcome from you. What 
gives you such s north-east face ?” 

“Why, John, I was just thinkin’ what a pity it 
was Kitty Knight didn’t take you when she had 
the chance ; she would be a much better wife for 
jou now. Her airs and graces would have gone 
finely with your new fortune; but « farmer with 
his way to make was not good enough for her, 
indeed! I can’t help feelin’ spiteful at ber for 
not treatin’ you better, though I owe her so much 
for throwin’ the chance in my lap, that I might 
forgive her ; besides she’s had to rue her bargain 
many a day sence, and I guess this fortune she’s 
missed will be another bitter drop. I never could 
gee what possessed you to marry me anyhow! 
You was allus better edicated and more uppish in 
your ways than me. I don’t see how you put up 
with me enough to care for me at fyst, and to 

on varin’ for me ever sence.” 

“Why, my dear Elizabeth” 

“There it is a’ready! Zlizabeth/ It'll never be 
,’ again, I suppose,” sighed the un- 
reasonable little woman. 

“ Well, Betay dear, then,” said John, correcting 
himself with a smile, “they say everybody can 
fill their station in life better for being educated, 
but I really don’t see how book-learning could 
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have made you a bit better wife for me thar 
the cheerful, industrious, loving helpma‘v you 
have been; and a pleasant, independent life we 
have led together this twenty years, working hard, 
it is true, but surrounded by comforts, and laying 
up a little fora rainy day. Of course I am glad 
not to have to stick so close to the farm myself, 
and to have you and the children more free to 
come and go, but if it’s going to make you un- 


if I ever thought I could care less for my faithful 
wife on account of a few more dollars and the 
duties they bring, for, Betsy dear, I too can see 
our fortune is not all gain in one way. Money 
brings its own responsibilities, and we must ac- 
cept it in trust from God, from whom it came, 
through the medium of Uncle Matt’s generosity.” 

“My dear John, forgive my selfishness; I have 
only been thinkin’ ot my little wishes and what 
I’m fit for, without takin’ in the good of others. 
I’m ashamed of myself, and Ill try to get used to 
bein’ a rich man’s wife and stand as little in his 
way as possible. After all I shall be none the 
worse for the money if I can do good with it.” 

Matt and Bessie returned with beaming faces, 
and after a thankagiving to the “Giver of every 
good gift,” in which Mrs, Bowen most penitently 
joined, they retired to the dreams which the 
great news of this day would surely inspire. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dovustizss you have noticed, dear reader, what 
& halo wealth caste over the most insignificant of 
ita possessors? Well, John Bowen had not in the 
least his im to his neighbor- 
hood before Uncle Matt’s legacy developed the 
estimation in which he was held. Farmer Bow- 
en’s opinions and experiences in politics, the crops, 
the weather, &., had been as well accepted as 
any man’s, and his upright industry compelled 
general respect, but since that bright May day 
that brought the lawyer’s letter to Grove Farm, 
no man presumed to gainsay Mr. Bowen’s idea on 
any subject, indeed his advice was sought far and 
near ; such an illuminator is the glittering dust, 
brightening dull minds and giving dignity to 
ability that might otherwise have failed of re- 
cognition. 

Grove Farm, to improve and beautify which 
had been one of Bowen’s longings, since, descend- 
ing from father to son for several generations, 
it had reached his hands, began to bloom under 
the beams of that auxiliary sun, ready money, 
and even good Betsy herself felt much interest 
and found full employment for her energies in 
watching and aiding the improvements within and 
without, that succeeded to the bustle of preparing 
her two children for their distant schools, which 
should fit them to be the heirs of two hundred 


thousand dollars ! 
The first sa on Betsy herself realized from 
it, was the ability to offer a home to poor “ Kitty 


Knight’s” pale eldest daughter, to keep her 
company in Bessie’s absence ; and to do her jus- 
tice, there was no mean feeling of triumph over 
her former rival in the pleasure she felt in being 
able to relieve the weary mother of the care of 
one of her delicate children, who, with a worthless 
husband, once the pride of her young life, had 
long burdened her overtasked energies. 

Latterly that forsworn protector had gone to 
California, or some other haven for husbands 
grown weary of the pale faces from which their 
unworthiness has so long chased the bloom, that 
they have even forgotten to blush for their degra- 
dation, and the daughter who went forth trium- 
phant as Charles Tilney’s bride, was at last glad 
to accept her father’s invitation to the shelter of 
his humble roof, broken in health, and exhausted 
with the exercise of the accomplishments of which 
she had been so vain. They had been her only 
weapons of defense against the want that so con- 
stantly threatened her helpless family. It was 
little more than a shelter Farmer Knight could 
offer his daughter now; but poor Kitty was far 
less d than once, and was glad of the rest, 
such as it was, from the daily drudgery of her 
city life, and was almost happy in her once de- 
spised home, 

Mrs. Bowen, with the native delicacy of a kind 
heart, hesitated to offer a home to her daughter, 
fearing to pain her by the contrast time had made 
in revolving the scorned Betsy Brims into a — 
tion to relieve her, and which might have nD 
her own had she properly appreciated ‘Old Far- 
mer Bowen's boy.” But Betsy’s good sense and 
real kindnegs soon overcame her reluctance, for 
she thought : 

“If Kitty Tilney hasn't got sense enough to 
know I don’t mean that, I can’t help it—my 
duty’s clear.” 

Mrs, Tilney made no difficulty whatever; and 
pretty, gentle Alice was soon established at Grove 
Farm, to the rapid improvement of her health 
and spirits, and the frequent bettering of her 
mother’s humble fare by the addition of many of 
Mrs. Bowen’s dainties, whenever the daughter 
made a visit home. 

“The fortune” took Farmer Bowen often to 
town, but Betey steadily resisted bis efforts to 

her to accompany him. She'd be like a 
eat in a strange garret among his lawyers and 
bankers, and she’d be less in the way at home. 
John would look pained, but never pressed the 
point further, Mrs. Bowen was quick to perceive 
the little changes in his manner from each visit, 
bringing back, a8 he did, quite unconsciously, 
touches of refinement that contact with the edu- 
cated and polished almost inevitably impart. 
Bessie, in her Christmas visit, introduced quite a 
little gale from the outer world, blowing about 
the good woman’s established ideas and expres- 
sions yntil she felt quite bewildered. 

Matt and Bessie had already had all the advan- 
tages the district school could give them, and 
with quick perceptions, and @ natural inclination 
to good taste, they soon profited by the instruc- 





tions and example of their new surroundings, and 
Bessie wes g00p as much @t home as though she 


happy, I shall wish Uncle Matthew had left us to | 
plod on in the old way. I should despise myself | 








| had been born among them, With Matt it was 


harder work, but in spite of some mortifications, 
ed plowboy’s rough corners were smoothed in 
e. 

“ Mother, dear,” Bessie would exclaim, “it is 

< ‘bile,’ it’s ‘boil,’ please to say that.” 
0 which she would reply, perhaps: 

“Go "long, child; you can’t make s silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, and you'll have to take me as I 
am.” 

“You dear, shocking mother, you are good 
enough for me any way, but I wish you would let 
me polish you up a little.” 

Which for that time would conclude the matter; 
rete, spite of her brave words, the mother felt it 

ly. 

As she sat by the kitchen fire, where John 
would still receive ‘his neighbors’ visite, and list- 
ened to the deferential remarks of the visitors as 
they drew forth her husband’s opinions, Betey 
thought money was not so bad after all, aince it 
taught men the value of that wisdom which had 
won her admiring respect even when the thought- 
ful boy had quite unconsciously stolen her girlish 
heart; but she grew indignant when she remem- 
bered that it was the money, and not her Joha, 
that they honored now, after all. 

Politics formed a large portion of these talks, 


and it seemed probable that if Matt’s prophecy: 


was not to be actually fulfilled, John Bowen might 
reasonably hope to represent his district in the 
next legislature! Poor Betey in the simplicity of 
her heart thought this a high honor, and one that 
would make her more than ever # mortification to 
her husband, so little fitted was she to be an 
‘“‘honorable’s” wife! Fancy her among the fine 
ladies at the capital! No, indeed! John must 
just leave her to look after the farm, while he 
sustained the dreaded honors alone. 





CHAPTER Iii. 


Meanwaie Bessie’s busy methodical life went 
on calmly, filled with duties in which her matur- 
ing mind took real interest and pleasure. Among 
her favorite companions was a gay, froliceome 
girl, Kate Austin, who had taken so violent a 
fancy for her, that she was seldom willing to be 
separated from her, and one of Bessie’s prime in- 
dulgences was to be permitted to spend an occa- 
sional Saturday with Kate at her home, a neat 
little villa near the city, evincing much refinement 
and good taste, but no great wealth. Here Kate's 
mother and sisters quite petted the pretty, sensi- 
ble country girl, whose father was worth—well, 
half a million at least in public estimation by this 
time, 

But I am afraid the most attractive member of 
the family to Bessie was a handsome young 
lawyer, Kate’s eldest brother, Grant Austin by 
name, Surely the seniors, who looked calmly on, 
could have had no dread of consequences, or they 
would not have thrown so fair a charmer in the 
way of their oldest son, who for his part was far 
from insensible to Bessie’s attractions, supple- 
mented as they were by her father’s thousands! 

The school year was drawing to a close, and 
though Bessie was now past seventeen, she had 
come too late into her advantages to be willing to 
believe herself too old to continue her studies, 
and wisely purposed to remain at least another 
year at school. Therefore, although she found 
young Austin’s attention very delightful, serious 
love and marriage had not entered her head, She 
was not a little surprised then, in returning alone 
under his escort from her last visit before vaca- 
tion, Kate being “ in ” perhaps through 
a hint of her pet brother’s that she would be “in 
the way ” just then, when this elegant and attrac- 
tive young man, whom she had been admiring 
more than she dreamed of, offered her his heart 
and hand! 

Bessie was bewildered and hesitated. The con. 
trast between the refined and dignified ladies she 
had just left, and her own dear mother, flashed 
painfully across her mind, banishing the first 
feeling of happy surprise. She could not doubt 
her trne course, even as she listened to those 
first words of love, breathed in a voice just 
mellowed by a touch of emotion, so well ex- 
pressed, that Bessie could but remember even 
then the awkward attempt at courting of her 
only other admirer, Farmer Blake’s son, in con- 
trast! When she could command her voice she 
replied : 

**T cannot tell you, Mr. Austin, how much you 
have surprised me, I thank you for your kind 
words, but I am very young, too young and inex- 
perienced to trust myself to answer you now, I 
am going home soon: come and see my father 


there ; and if your wishes are then unchanged, I | she 


shall know how to answer you,” 

Austin looked a little disappointed, 
annoyed at her composure and charmed wi 
maidenly reserve, but believing 
postponement of his hopes, he gratefully pressed 
her hand with many graceful expressions of ad- 
miration and confidence. 

Lcssie tried to banish from her mind this rather 
distracting episode in her echool life, refusing to 
“build castles” upon it, until the ordeal she had 
herself appointed had been passed—suocessfully 
she hoped; yet there was a possibility of a 
different result, and happiness was not hers until 
that should be assured, and she resolved not to 
mention the, matter at home, that she might not 
influence her lover’s reception, 

A joyful welcome awaited Bessie at Grove Farm, 
though after the first rush of embraces was over 
her mother looked half sadly at her, in her taste- 
ful trayeling-costume, exclaiming ; 

‘Law sakes! How grand you look! Fine 
feathers make fine birds; and, I declare to Moses, 
I'd not a know’d my own child anywheres else, if 
I'd a met her in my dish.” 

“Please to believe, mother,” laughed 
“that I do not change with every new dress I put 
on. And then gwe me some supper, you dear, 
jealous old soulf for I’m as hungry as if I were not 
a fine lady.” 

Farmer Blake’s son, who had volunteered to 


her 


in a temporary | among 
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over from the station, and to whom she 
gracious, gave her a 

look, and refusing all invitations to tea, went sadly 
home, while Mrs. Bowen trotted off to the kitchen, 
never happier than when somebody was hungry 

Bessie’s first days at home were spent in the 
greatest gayety, quite arousing quiet Alice Tilney 
out of her composure by the contagion of so much 
buoyancy, The half-feverish expectancy of what 
was perhaps in store for her added to the exhilar. 
ation that almost turned her mother’s head. Her 








father had gone to New York “about some ‘vest. 
ments,” her mother “that I can't 
understand no more than Chinese.” 


The old, irksome duties were a treat to the 
returned and her mother looked on 
with intense satisfaction as she flew about, making 
cake, preparing fruit, or whatever came to hand, 
taking that ae proof that her girl bad not been 
spoiled by fortune. 

One morning, as Bessie and Alicé were busy 
stemming and Mrs. Bowen, ia her quaint 
“working rig,” with a yellow silk handkerchief 
tied over her cap, to prevent the breez’s b! 
Sere eres ie and ont of the kitchen 

© preserving-kettle that simmered under the 
shed, a rap at the front door startled them, and 
Mrs. Bowen, the least encumbered, trotted sway 
to open to the unusual visitor. a 
bounded, and she was not surprised her 
mother’s exclamation, ‘Law sakes! it’da gentle- 
man!” was followed by a voice she had lparned to 
expect, asking for her. 

In some confusion, her mother showed the 
elegant morning-caller into the sitting-room, and 
hastened back to summon Bessie, who, agitated 
as she was, could not help laughing at hermother’s 
comical a: , a8, in hastily removing the 
handkerohief, she had set her cap a awry: 

“Come, mother,” said she, straigh’ the 
erratic cap, “ you must go in with me and see this 
friend of mine. I want you to know hin,” 

** But, child, I can’t go this way,” remonatrated 
Mrs. Bowen. 


“Why, he has just seen you so, and it is not 
worth while to change your dress in thé midat of 
your morning’s work. Alice will see that Susan 
don’t burn the jelly. Come!” urged Bessie, de- 
termined to give herself no advantage, and by 
dint of playful force really hurried her mother 
back into the presence of the refined city gentle- 
man, whose favor whe felt she was risking. 

In spite of his self-possession, Grant Austin 
could not repress a look of surprise as Bessie 
presented this odd little figure as her mother; but 
immediately recovering himself, he proved his 
politeness by overcoming, with great tact, Bessio’s 
embarrassment, and putting Mra. Bowen greatly 
at her ease, On leaving, he accepted Mrs. 
Bowen's pressing invitation to come in the even- 
ing, and “take a dish of tea,” when father was 
expected home. 

Mrs. Bowen was charmed with the young man, 

that, “‘ef all them city chaps was like 


True to appointment, Austin appeared; but 
instead of Mr. Bowen, a message came announcing 
his detention, which, loving daughter though she 
did not seriously afflict Bessie, since it would 
an excuse for her lover’s remaining until 
return. These days of waiting they 
spent much together, Bessie exhausting the pro- 
gramme of country amusements for the entertain- 
ment of her city friend, assisted by Alice and 
other of her young neighbors, who made up in 
heartiness and good-nature what they lacked in 
“ gtyle”—no one more unselfishly untiring, or more 
awkwardly miserable, than poor Billy Blake, 
Austin seemed charmed, and made friends of all 
by his suavity. 

As Mrs. Bowen lingered at the gate, after watch- 
ing the last wagonful of young folks disappear in 
the dewy shadows of the morning woods, on their 
way to Piny Hollow for the day, Farmer Blake, 
returning from the village, handed her a letter, 
which the postmistress said had been waiting 


lu 


John, she was sbout laying it aside, when the 
postmark, the name of Matt’s residence, 
attracted her notice. The hand, regular and pre- 
cise, was very unlike Matt’s flourishes, and she 


heeetees ts nates SS a ae, 

down to Farmer Knight's get Kitty—“ stuck- 

up, high-flown Kitty”—to write it for her! To 

decide was to act with Betay Bowen, and in s little 

while she was jogging down the road on her 
errand, 


humiliating 

“ Kitty,” she began, with characteristic frank- 
ness, “‘ you know I used to think very hard of you, 
with your book-learning and uppish ways; 


Bessie, | you may take your revenge now, if you've & 


to, for I've come to own that I was wrong, by asi 
ing you to write a letter for me, I wish I 
some of your edication now, and I shouldn't 


EE 





: 


so much in the way of my husband and 
in their new position,” | 


- 


t 
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Mrs. Tilney’s trials had not failed at least of on¢ 
of their designs, for she replied, good-naturedly, 
but half sadly : 

“Well, Betsy, everybody makes mistakes some- 
times, and you were not the only one in the wrong 
in those days, but ‘it is never too late to mend,’ 
you know ; why don’t you undo the mischief of 
your early neglect by studying now ?” 

Betsy's heart gave a great bound at the new 

but she answered, laughing heartily: 

“ Me study! Why, Kitty Tilney, I’m past fifty 

old.” 

That need not prevent you,” replied Mrs. 
, “I will gladly take you for a pupil, if you 
accept of my instructions.” 

Wiener! it’s no manner of use ; but I must git 

this letter writ for the mail to-day, if you'll be so 

jind as to do it for me.” 

Betsy Bowen could not put away the idea that 
bed been so happily introduced into her brain, 
snd it would come back most pertinaciously with 
s persistent “ why not” that at last drove her to 
determine to make the attempt, if only to prove to 
herself that it could not be done. The possibility 
of being able to relieve her husband of the dead 
weight on his advancement, by going with him 
into the sphere to which his wealth and growing 

itical influence would admit him, was too 

ious to lose for want of an effort. A few days 
after saw Betsy again in Farmer Knight's sitting- 
pom, to accept Mrs. Tilney’s suggestion and 
jncreasc her small store by the liberal tuition-fee 
she insisted upon paying. 

“Now, Kitty,” she concluded, “don’t say a 
ord sbout this foolish business; not that I’m 
whamed of trying to improve myself, but if it 
comes to nothing, John and the children would be 

inted ; so we'll keep our own counsel, and 

[contrive to come here or have you up to the 

furm without lettin’ them know. Is it agreed ?” 

It was agreed, and Betsy went home encouraged 
snd hopeful, strong in the love that instigated this 
wusual exertion. 

When Mr. Bowen returned, he was shortly follow- 
ed by a handsome piano for Bessie, whose delight 
was quite eclipsed by her mother’s curiosity and 
smusement over this to her novel plaything. She 
had never seen one before, not having been on 
visiting terms with Kitty Knight when she owned 
the only instrument in the village. Alice, too, 
played well, for music had been cheaper and more 
abundant than bread in her young days, poor 
child! 

Bessie was so much amused at her mother’s 
simost childish delight, that she quite forgot to 
be mortified that Austin should see her under 
such an aspect. He, however, was not seriously 
horrified apparently, for be lost no time in laying 
before Mr. Bowen his pretensions to his daughter's 
hand, Mr. Bowen hesitated, fearing the fortune 
the main attraction, but Austin’s account of his 
own prospects was so favorable, that, backed by 
Bessie’s evident interest, he could not refuse, 
only stipulating for delay in the ful fillment of the 
engagement. 

Thus relieved of the last doubt of her lover’s 
devotedness, Bessie permitted herself to enjoy 
the full happiness of his society during the few 
remaining days of his stay, and then parted from 
him with a few bright tears and vows of fidelity, 
to be renewed when they should meet in the city. 





OHAPTER IV. 


Pexvina the answer to the professor's letter, 
Matt Bowen’s heart was quite divided between a 
wish to see his mother and sister again after their 
first long separation and a strong desire to join 
the pleasant party of young men, some from the 
college proper, whose “classic shades” Matt had 
just now reached, whom he was assiduously culti- 
vating ; as the days passed he almost hoped the 
permission would be withheld, but still made his 
preparations with the others. 

On the evening preceding their departure Mr, 
French approached the group where Matt stood, 
with the letter in his hand, saying: 

“Mr, Bowen, your mother grants you permis- 
sion to aecompany us.” 

“My mother, sir?’’ exclaimed Matt, pale with 
consternation, which the gentleman mistook for 


“There is nothing wrong,” said he, kindly. 
“Your father was absent, and she replied for 
him, Here is her letter!” 

Matt glanced over the unfamiliar but ladylike 
handwriting, of which the labored signature alone 
was Betay Bowen’s handiwork, and returned it 
With a sigh of relief and an expression of satis- 
faction for the permission, 


The party of half a dozen young fellows, full of 


life and spirit, among them Ned Hall, Matt's 
toom-mate, and Lawrence Winston, whom he ad- 
mired and respected more than any of the others, 
marshaled by the professor, still young enough 
tobe indulgent to youthful enthusiasm, but se- 
date with the weight of knowledge and responsi- 
bility he represented, set forth as appointed. 
They spent the bright summer days trudging up 
and down mountains, camping out, fishing, gun- 
hing, with a proper amount of geology, zoology, 
entomology, and whatever other learned scienc: 
With which the wise head of their guide was 
sored could be pressed into the service to bleu 
instruction with pleasure. 

One evening as they watched a lovely sunsci, 
Matt spoke of the fine view near his own home, 
Giving Eagle’Park the preference over all the; 
had seen, 


“Well, at must be worth a trip itself,” ex- | 


thimed Ned Hall. “Suppose we get the profes- 
t(%ho was not present), to take that point 0: 
the wey back. We could make you a visit, Matt, 
tnd that would be fine.” 
Poor Matt! Invite these fastidious, fun-loving 
wows to be his mother’s guvsts! He colored 
With shame to feel that he was fulfilling her own 
Prediction, once so indignantly denied, by being 
- of her! 
By-the-way,” continued thoughtless Ned, it 
Wald be grand fun, for then I could unearth 





Grant Austin’s fair cliarmer, who lives somewhere | 


about there, and “ cut him out,” after all his pre- 
caution. Why, Matt, maybe you know this witch 
who has ensnared my elegant cousin. Here’s 
bis letter, though it is hardly good taste, I must 
say, to make game of his proposed mother-in- 
law.” 

**Let,us hear the letter,” cried several, 

And Ned, without a moment’s consideration, 
proceeded to read a letter which did not much in- 
crease Matt’s composure. At another time he 
would have been indignant, but already ‘‘ demor- 
alized by the shame he lad admitted to his mind, 
he cowered under the descriptions of the witty 
writer, After announcing his engagement, Aus- 
tin continued : 

* But, oh, Ned! fancy my lady-mother and sis- 
ter’s horror when they come to meet the mother 
of ma belle! Truly a more comical little figure I 
have not often seen than she presented when ad- 
mitting me to her truly hospitable house.” 

Then followed a ludicrous picture of the cos- 
tume, the quaint expressions, the delight over 
the new piano, and much that had seemed to 
make no impression on the polished guest, but 
which had so touched his sense of the ridiculous, 
thet he could not refrain from exercising his 
humor in repeating it to his thoughtless cousin. 

“Fortunately,” he concluded, “we need not 
come in contact with her very often after we are 
married, for I am really épris with her rosebud of a 
daughter, besides the attraction of her father’s 
convenient thousands. You see I have not told her 
name, nor do I mean to, for she is very young, and 
papa has “forbidden the bans” for a year at 
least; and who knows but you might be stealing 
my prize if I did not bar the door.” 

Often interrupted by the laughter of his audi- 
ence, though Lawrence looked grave, and Matt 
was overwhelmed, Ned finished, exclaiming : 

“There, Matt, do you recognize any neighbor 
of yours in that droll description ?” 

“Yes,” replied Matt, faintly. 

“Hurrah!” cried Ned. “Then it is agreed; 


we are invited, and you will help us to defeat this, 


conquering hero, by stealing a march on him ?” 

Matt muticred something against the campaign 
not paying, when Winston exclaimed: 

** Well, Ned, I nover saw such barefaced begging 
for an invitation in my life, and Matt is right not 
to ence@urage such meanness, One would think 
your intended cousin-in-law bad bewitched you 
too, you are so cager to discover her! Here comes 
Mr. French.” 

Thankful for this digression, Matt escaped the 
curious glance of his companions, by busying 
himself about the camping arrangements, which 
Mr. French was now directing. 

Mr. Bowen had briefly alluded to Bessie’s en- 
gagement ina recent letter, but the vicissitudes 
of their wild life had quite driven it from Matt's 
thoughts, until it was thus rudely recalled. In 
spite of his activity he was thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, especially since he had lost his own sellf- 
respect, in the moral cowardice of which he was 
conscious. He determined to make Lawrence 





Winston his confidant, and so, excusing himself | 


to another, perhaps reinstate himself in his own 
good graccs, 

“Tt was very good-natured in you, Lawrence,” 
he said, on the first opportunity, “to come to my 
aid when Ned was pressing me so hard. The fact 
is, it was my own mother Grant Austin’s letter 
showed up in such a style, and all he says of her 
is true, though he is a scoundrel for saying it |” 

“*T guessed as much from your face,” replied 
Lawrence, gently, ‘but, oh! Matt, do not let this 
contemptible scoffing make you ashamed of a 
loving mother, whose only fault, perhaps, is in 
the lack of those advantages her children enjoy. 
The time may come when you would give worlds 
to recall a hard thought of her ; do not grieve her 
loving heart by letting her suspect her own child 
could look down on her, Banish the thought 
from your mind, and then it cannot betray itself 
in action.” 

Winston’s fine face glowed with earnestness, 
while a sad shade in his dark eyes told, perhaps, 
of a regret, now unavailing, for he was mother- 
less ! 

Matt was humbled, and owned the justice of his 
friend’s words, but could not muster courage to 
acknowledge the relationship to those who had so 
highly enjoyed Austin’s letter. 

‘Shall you teil your sister of the unworthiness 
of her betrothed?” asked Lawrence, 

‘* What is the use?” replied Matt. ‘‘ Girls don’t 
thank any one for that kind of service. Nine out 
of ten would do the same, I suppose.” 

“You have a poor opinion of us all,” replied 
Lawrence. ‘‘ Were she my sister, I should use 
my influence to free her from such a connection.” 
They were interrupted, and the subject dropped, 





CHAPTER V. 


Bessre’s vacation had ended, and happy in the 
hope of being able, by earnest study, to fit herself 
to be Grant Austin’s wife, she went bravely to 
work again. Meanwhile her mother, with a like 
incentive, far more laboriously, but no less earnest- 
ly, worked away at the simple studies by which 
she hoped to ‘ill modestly the station to which 
she was called by the growing position of her 
honored husband, 

He did not suspect the full truth, but he could 





not but feel silently gratified with her efforts to | 


improve her speech and manners, and even her 
dress was becoming modernized under the con- 
cealed influence of Kitty Tilney’s taste and ex- 
perience. With Alice for her constant companion 
and pattern, the work went bravely on, much to 
her own pleasure, as her field of view +.idened 
with her new acquirements, 

The route of the returning excursionists lay 
through the city where Bessie was staying, and 


Matt availed himself of it to see her again, His | tu : 
| John Bowen’s perplexities, and it was soon ar- 


pride and affection were both gratified by th 


** 80, Bess,” he said, kissing her blooming cheek, 
“‘you are to be married !” ; 

“Yes, Matt,” she replied, blushing ; “am I not 
happy in my choico ?” 


not hard that mother should be so cut of keeping 
with our fortune and future prospects?” ‘ 

“Oh, Matt!” repliod Bessie, “do not:let us 
even speak of that! She is a precious mother to 
us: why need we care for any one clse’s opinion?” 

“ That’s very well to say ; but people will make 
fun of her,” said Matt, doggedly. 

** Well, let them, if they have so little appre- 
ciation of Such need not be our 
friends,” she replied, flushing indignantiy. 

**You talk bravely, sis; but here is your own 
intended husband who does not soruple to do so. 
How will you reconcile that ?” 

** What do you mean, Matthew? You said you 
did not know Grant Austin. How dare you make 
such an assertion ?” 

“Nor do I know him; but his cousin, Ned Hall, 
read his letter to us all, describing, without names, 
it is true, his visit to Grove Farm, and taking 
mother off to the life.” 

** And you listened to such a letter ?” 

*T could not help it, and no one knew I belonged 
to her,” replied he, coloring deeply. 

“Oh, Matt, that wae cowardly!” exclaimed 
Bessie, with flashing eyes. 

** What would you have had me do?” he asked, 
sulkily. 

“Do! Not, at least, sit still and hear your own 
mother made the source of amusement for a pack 
of senseless boys.” 

“Well, then, I suppose you will tell Mr. Austin 
of your knowledge of his letter?” Matt asked, 
half maliciously. “I don’t sce that it is worth 
while, though : you’ll find they will all do it.” 

Bessie turned very pale, but said, firmly: 

**T gave him the opportunity to decide whether 
my mother should be Kis. I thought him man 
enough to accept her worth, and overlook her 
external blemishes, I have mistaken him, and 
there is nothing more between us.” 

“But, Bess, I did not mean to make this 
trouble. Do think better of it,” said Matt, 
anxiously. 

‘Thank you, then, for your unintentional kind- 
ness. I am sure I am right, and I cannot act 
differently,” 

Her voice faltered, and she burst into tears, 
miuch to Matt’s distress ; so bidding him a hurried 
good-by, she escaped to her own room, to bury 
her young hopes, and gain strength for what 
seemed then the cold, dark duties of life. 

Matt felt bound to tell Winston the result cf 
following his advice, and could not but wonder at 
the energy with which he pronounced Bessie * a 
noble girl,” and congratulated him on the posses- 
sion of such a sister. 

A short note, enclosing his few letters, told 
Austin, who was still out of the city, of the suicide 
of his expectations, in these words : 


“Mr. Austrin—The man whose affection for me 
cannot protect my mother from the shafts of his 
wit is not one to whom I am willing to trust m 
fu.ure happiness, even were | willing so to insult 
my mother as to introduce such a member into 
her family. . 

**If your conscience does not explain, you can 
refer to your cousin, Edward Hall, from whom, 
through my brother, the bitter truth reached me, 

‘ EvizaBeTH BowEn.” 


Austin wrote at once, begging her to see him, 
and hoping he could “remove the unfavorable 
impreesion his unfortunate pieasantry to his un- 
faithful correspondent had caused her.” She 
refused firmly, and rejoiced that her friend Kate’s 
absence destroyed any link that could connect her 
still with the idol who had proved such base clay. 

Bessie was young, and hearts do not break easily 
at seventeen, so she found the conscientious dis- 
charge of present duties a potent balm for heart- 
aches that looked at first well-nigh incurable. 
She said no word of her vanished hopes, that she 
might not pain her mother by the inevitable ex- 
planation, and they little suspected the battle that 
young beart was fighting out alone, though He 
who gave ‘‘ the first commandment with promise,” 
was not far from the well-fought battle-ground. 


CHAPTER YI. 

EaGuesvin1e did honor to herself when, upon 
election-day, she entrusted to a God-fearing, con- 
scientious man, the guardianship of her interests 
in legislative halls. John Lowen, one of the few 
public servants, it is to be feared, who accept re- 
sponsible position for the public good, returned 
to his admiring little wife more impressed with 
the duties than the honors of his new dignity. 

** After all, Betsy,” said he, lookin? around, 
after the last congratulating constituent had left, 
“it will be dull work boarding up there in town, 
away from you and the old place all winter.” 

‘* Why don’t you have your own house, and live 
comfortable?” asked his wife, flushing a little. 

“* What should I do with a house, with nobody 
to look after it, since yon are not willing to go 
there with me.” 

“TI will go if you will take me, John,” she re- 
plied, almost timidly, as her husband looked at 
her with a brightening face. ‘Don’t laugh at 
me, John, but I’ve been going to school for several 
months past, and I don’t find it quite so bad as I 
feared. I mean to keep on, and I hope in time to 
be able to keep your city house, even without 
making you very much ashamed of me,” 

John Bowen was not a very demonstrative man, 
but on this great occasion he went and kissed his 
wife with an earnestness she bad almost forgot- 
ten, and assured her he was prouder of her that 
minute than if she were a queen, If toolish Betay, 
womaen-like, shed a few tears on the occasion, 
they were certainly not bitter drops. . 

This explanation removed all the Honorable 


great improvement he saw in her, and he was | ranged that Mrs. Tilney should take charge of 


glad her lot in life was to be cast among such con- 
genial associations, 


Grove Farm, and Mrs. Bowen preside over the 
house they had secured in the city, It was a ter- 


rible ordeal for the poor little woman, but she 
kept her “inward tremblings” to herself, and 
with all her nerve and energy set about improv- 


| ing every advantage. 
“T don't know your intended, sister, but is it | 


She was a thoroughly kindly woman, and polite- 
ness consists so much in the little outward mani- 
festations of a good heart, that her guests could 
not fail to be pleased, and seldom shocked, by her 
genial, motherly ways, which, if they never made 
her a brilliant ornament to society, saved her from 
the contempt even of the most fastidious. 

When Bessie’s Easter holiday gave her a few 
days’ liberty, Mr. Bowen proposed they should 
make Matt a visit, as he might not come to them. 
The journey was somewhat formidable to Mrs. 
Bowen, but the desire to see her boy again con- 
— — she consented, 

r their arrival at the college to 

a short distance from the hotel, pain boy ~d 
college grounds, and discovered Matt among a 
group of young men at some distance. He re- 
cognized at once his father and sister, and sprang 
forward eagerly, but hesitated upon seeing a lady, 
simply but handsomely dressed, and bearing her- 
self with quiet self-possession, whom, until he 
came near enough to see the mother-light in her 
eyes, he did not recognize, 

“Why, mother! how you are changed!” was 
his breathless salutation, as he was folded in her 
arms, Overwhelmed with surprise and self-up- 
braiding. 

Some of the group Matt had left looked on With 
a sort of envious interest, while others, among 
them Winston, walked away, feeling even their 
distant presence an intrusion. 

All impatience to have his mother aud his friend 
meet, Matt secured permission for Lawrence, 
who, for reasons of his own, was nothing loth to 
accompany him, to pass the evening with them. 
Without a word of preparation, he presented 
Winston to the pleasant, well-mannered middle- 
aged lady, dressed in good taste, and speaking 
correctly, and enjoyed intensely the look of sur- 
prise he could scarcely control, to find this the 
aes ridiculed mother Matt had been ashamed 
ol, 

The earnest glance of those dark eyes that 
deepened the color on Bessie’s cheek as she ac- 
knowledged her brother's introduction of his 
friend, made it perfectly plain to disinterested ob- 
servers, if there had been any, that it would be 
Bessie Bowen's own fault if any lingering heart- 
ache was not cured for went of a willing physician 
to apply a remedy. 

“Mother,” said Matt, as his sister and his 
chosen friend stepped out into the moonlight to 
admire its sottening touch on the old college 
buildings, ‘‘have you quite forgiven Uncle Matt 
for leaving us his money ?” 

‘Yes, my son,” she replied, smiling, but blush- 
ing too. ‘I am not so foolish now, but I was wel} 
content with my homely occupations before I 
knew of the pleasures and duties that lay beyond 
them,” 

‘And I,” said her husband, “every day bless 
my good uncle’s memory for giving me treasures 
of which his money was not the most precious, 
except as the touchstone to reveal the hidden 
worth of my home jewels !” 

Poor Matt! This was too much for him, and 
with humility and confusion he made his confea- 
sion, inadvertently disclosing his sister's cherished 
secrot. 

“Poor, dear child!” exclaimed Mrs, Bowen, the 
tears filling her eyes, ‘“‘ This, then, explains her 
evading my questions about her lover! What 
sorrow I have cost her!” 

“ Rather rejoice, dear wife, that you have saved 
her from a worthless husband,” said Mr. Bowen, 
warmly, just as Bessie’s bright face reappeared 
from the porch, 

“Hore, Bess,” cried Matt, “I’ve been making 
sad work by betraying you, I didn’t dream you 
had not told mother of Austin’s letter !” 

“Oh, Matt!” exclaimed Bessie, reproachfully, 
glancing with a deep blush at Winston, who 
turned away to the window. 

“Never mind him. He knows all about it,” 
whispered Matt, which did not in the least pelieve 
her confusion. Her father’s fervent “ God bless 
the noble girl,” and her mother’s tearfulembrace, 
banished all memory of past pain, and Bessie felt 
this to be the happiest moment of her life, 

How did good Betsy Bowen rejoice that she had 
made the effort to rise to the mental and social 
level of these devoted hearta. Matt could not fail 
of an indulgent verdict from these loving ones, 
and both father and mother, in parting with the 
young men, thanked Winston warmly for his in. 
fluence over their boy, boping henceforth to num- 
ber him among their friends. The wish 
was emphasized by the earnest, grateful glances 
of a pair of bright blue eyes, though the rosy lips 
were silent, and Winston was sure the failuse to 
improve the acquaintance would not lia at his 
door. 

As they returned through the moanlit grounds, 
he said: 

“Ah, Matt! with such a mother and such a 
sister, to say nothing of your honored father, you 


should be a proud and happy man, if you were 
not a rich one.” 


“You are right, La ” replied Matt, 
earnestly; “ but‘no one Knows better than your- 
self how unworthy I am of them; but if my = 4 

wi 


has taught me anything, shall 

heaven’s help, have occasion to 

of me, Then I think none of us need to re- 
gret Uncle Matt’s Legacy.” 








Tex Catholic population of the United States 
in 1960 was estimated by a recent writer at 4,400,000, 
or 1-7th of the whole population; and the ratio of their 
increase—owing in great measure to the Lrish “ 
tiono—largely excceds tat of other denominations, For 
instance, in $808 they numbered only 1-65 of the whole 

jon, in 1830, 1-29; in 1840, 1-18; and m1 1-11, 
the Northern States—that is, the States in which free 
Jabor prevailed before the war—they comprised 17 per 
cent. of the inhabitants, the preponderance being - 
est in the far North-West and the State of New York, 
and in the slave States they formed only 9-75 per cent. 





most of them being /ound io Alissourl, Maryland 
Louisiana and New Mexico. . oar 
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= — sas ; eres 
“Very well again, Let us h that Mr. ! told his dgon that he had a word to say to It is nothing to me,” said Lily. 
PASSP AWAY. Crawley will a S quitted oan thee all will be | him. - | “T su 7” continued Emily, “that most 
‘Yue roses in her ir are sweet ; ht. Your father goes back irom his promise.| “I don’t like to interfere, Henry,” he said, | gentlemen become acquainted with some people 
She me her step is light ; @ is always better than his word. You'll find | “but I am afraid that things are not quite smooth | that they would not wish all their friends to know 
Her he wedding robes are white; that if Mr. Crawley is uitted, or if he ae | at Plumstead.” that they knew. They gombout so much more 
robes, dals of her feet! in any way, your father will only be happy of an =‘ There is nothing wrong between me and my than we do, and meet people of all sorts.” 
Pure white thr#20 er excuse to make much of the young lady. You mother,” said the major. pe geueemen should become intimately ac- 
should not be hard on him, Henry. Don’t you “God forbid that there should be; but, my | quainted with a woman who could write such a 


She ye: her wedding dress, 
Her quio’ bot breathing, touches me! 
Throug* shadows of the linden-tree 
She pase@—more than friend and less. 


O nob? boast! O triumph grand! 

A ye to blast in ite strong bud! 

My pulse beat true to man and God, 
wen first I bent o’er your white hand. 


.nd see, how false ite throbbing now / 
How fevered all the blood within! 
Within my eyes the shade of sin, 

Of scrrow, dwells upon my brow! 


You are @ woman, you can see— 
Your senses are not yet so dull— 
What cup I drank so rich and full, 

What poison is it worke in me! 


You know! in your fair hand you held 
The vial, running o’er the brim ; 
A draught in play, a little whim 
Wherein your woman’s fancy welled : 


A draught in play! I held it long ; 
I drank it, draining to the end, 
What time your little face did bend, 
Aud all your hair stray mine among. 


You told me then—your whisper came 
As softly as befit the scene— 
“It must not be as it had been,” 
“You had been foolish or to blame” 1— 


As friends, for ever we might meet— 
As lovers, best to part for aye ; 
Your face still open as the day, 

And as the morn your glance as sweet! 


see that it is his one great desire to keep you 
near to him? The sight of those odious bills 
broke his heart. 

en why did he threaten me?” 

x , you are obstinate.” 

“Tam obstinate, mother.” 

“Yes, you are. You remember nothing, and 
you forget nothing. You e everything to be 
made smooth for you, and do nothing toward 
making things smooth for anybody else. You 
ought to promise to give up the sale. If the | 
worst came to the worst, your father would not | 
let you suffer in pocket for yielding to him in so 


“If the worst comes tothe worst, I wish to | 
take nothing from my father.” 

“You won't put off the sale, then?” 

80D pai & moment before he answered 
his mother, thinking over all the circumstances 





: 


Ss 


of his position. 
“T cannot cen ee Dg of F am opiges be my 
father’s threat,” he said at last. ‘‘ What too 


father and Miss Crawley can go 
me. He has told me that his 
allowance to me is to be withdrawn. Let him tell 
me that he has reconsidered the matter.” 
“But he has not withdrawn it. The last quarter 
was paid to your account hey the other day. He 
does not mean to withdraw it.” 
“Let him tell me so; let him tell me that my 
power of living at Cosby Lodge does not depend | 
on my marriage—that my income will be con- 
to me whether 1 marry or no, and I'll | 
arrange matiers with the auctioneer to-morrow, | 
You can’t suppose that I should prefer to live in 


“ Henry you are too hard on your father.” 
“I think, mother, he has been too hard upon | 


me, 
“It is you that are to blame now. I tell you | 


pny that that a7 ay mn. If evil comes of | 
t, it will be your own fault.” | 
“Tf evil come of it I must bear it.” 


for ‘nothing with 


| 








“A son ht to give up so to his 
But I can mind, your shallow eyes, father y to @ father so indulgent as | 
Just as we parted, looked aside, yours.” 
Nor chose to meet them full and wide ; ase oo of od) oe fat ee. Gontiy when 
wise 6 wen er 01 ent in her own 
He, oven Gen your Changes Sere : mind over what, in discussing the matter after- 
How had they seen, within my own, —— her sister, she called the cross-grained- 
Some little look perchance of scorn!— “They are as like each other as two peas,” she 
Of pride, perchance, or pity, born said, ‘‘and though each of them wished to be 
From shadows of a passion flown! generous, neither of them would condescend to 
O woman of the eyes of brown, y on the following morning there was, no 
Of sunny hair, and damask cheek, doubt, mad com on ine subject ay pe arch 
r i deacon 'e before they met their son a 
pandas pechity deg pecan arg breakfast ; but neither at breakfast nor afterward 


Once—once your face fell weeping down! 


So those hand-touchings were not true / 
Not true the kisses then you gave! 
(I held you, love ; I felt so brave, 

I felt that 1 was clasping you /) 


Well, they are over now, those hours! 
Ah, which of us should wish for them! 
The rose is withered long ; the stem 

Lies broken ; you have fresher flowers ! 


Pass, lady, pass! the merry sound 
Peals on through garlands hanging gay, 
Where roses crowd your marriage way, 
Or make your silver feet a ground! 


Pass on! J too must pass! Your head 
Ie glist’ning with the roses’ dew ; 
Through scented air I look on you; 

Pass on! my little rose is dead ! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER LXVIII—OONTINUED. 


-Late that night the major heard the whole story 
from his seotner. Gradually, and as though un- 
intentionally, Mrs. Grantly told him all she know 
of the archdeacon’s visit to Framley. Mrs. Grantly 
was quite as anxious as was her husband to keep 
her son at home, and she omitted in her 
story those little sneers against Grace which she 
herself had been tempted to make by the arch- 
deacon’s fervor in the girl’s favor. e or 
said as little as was possible while he was 
told of his father’s adventure, and e 
neither anger nor sa till he had been 

je t hly to understand that Grace had 
ed herself not $e many ie as long as any 
r on should rest upon her father’s name, 

“Your father is quite satisfied with her,” said 

Mrs, Grantly. “He thinks that she is behaving 


very w 
“My father had no right to exact such a 


me t 7 made it Fd ys Lowe aceon’. Bhe was 
6 first abou b wley’s supposed 
guilt. Your kecver never mentioned it,” 
“ He must have led to it, and I think he had no 
ht todoso, He had noright to go to her at 


** Now don't be foolish, ay-, 
**] don’t see that I am foolish,” 
“6 a yee are. A man is foolish if he won't 

w he wants without askin 


take exactly how 
is to come by it. That your father should be 

is the most natural th in the world. 

know how high he has always held his 


he 

XY 

ohn and how much he thinks about 

the of clergymen. It is 

not surprising that he should dislike the idea of 
a 


euch s marriage. 
PA, _- Crawley would disgrace no family,” said 
‘ ‘ou to say, and I'll 


“That's all very well for 
take your word that it is so—that is as far as the 
y lady goes herself. And there’s your father 
as much in love with her ag you are, [J 
don’t know what would have ?” 
“I would be y 


1 alone, 
Pi pty harm has been done you? From 
Crawley has said the same to you that she 
has to her father. You can’t but admire her 


for the x 
“T admire her for ev 


yourself have told me, I know that Miss | P 


was there a word said between the father and son 
that had the slightest reference to the subject in 
dispute between them. The archdes on made no 
more speeches in favor of land, nor« 1 he revert 
to the foxes. He was very civil to :.is son; too 
civil by half, as Mrs, Grantly continu. d to say to 
neces vy Se or Sore yy | eoeg 
iD an, 0 roug chester, so that he 
ht see fe grandfather. When he wished his 
good-by, the archdeacon shook hands with 
ay and said something about the chance of rain. 
he not better take the big umbrella? The 
or thanked him courteously, and said that he 
not think it would rain. en he was gone, 
“Upon his own head be it,” said the arch- 
deacon when his son’s step was heard in the pas- 
wage le to the backyard, Then Mrs, Grantly 
fe up quietly and followed her son, She found 
im Fottlin himself in his dog-cart, while the 
y him was still at 
the horse’s head. She went up close to him, and, 
by the wheel of the gig, whispered a 
a pytaty will th 
ou love me, Henry, you tpone this 
sale. Do it for my sake.” * ee 


S 


= 


| were to do so he could not live at Cosby Lodge. 


) 


dear boy, don’t let there be anything wrong be- 


tween you and your father. He is a good man 
and the time will come when you will be proud of 
his memory.” 

“*T am proud of him now.” 


“Then be gentle with him—and submit your- 
self. J am an old man now—very fast going away 
from all those I love here. But I om Lae 
leaving my children because they have ever 
gentle to me and kind. IfI am permitted to re- 
member them whither Iam going, my mourns 
of them will all be pleasant. Sh it not be 
rauch to them that they have made my death-bed 


happy ? 

Phe major oould not but tell himself that Mr. 
Harding had been # man easy to please, easy to 
satisfy, and, in that respect, Me different from 
his father. But of course he said nothing of this. 

‘*T will do my best,” he replied. 

**Do, my boy. Honor thy father, that thy days 
may be long in the land.” 

It seemed to the major as he drove away from 
Barchester that every was against him; and 
yet he was sure that he himself was right. He 
could not give up Grace Crawley; and unless he 





CHAPTER LIX.——A LADY PRESENTS HER COMPLIMENTS 
TO MISS L. D. 


OnE poomning, while Lily Dale was staying with 
Irs. Thorne, in London, there was brought up to 
her room, as she was dressing for dinner, a letter, 
which the postman had just left for her. The 
address was written with a feminine hand, and Lily 
was at once aware that she did not know the 





| writing. The angles were very acute, and the 


lines were very straight, and the vowels looked to | 
be cruel and false, with their sharp points and | 
their open eyes. Lily at once knew that it was | 
the performance of a woman who had been tongat 
to write at school and not at home, and she be- | 


| came prejudiced against the writer before she 
open 


e letter, When she had opened the | 
letter and read it, her feelings toward the writer | 


were not of a kindly nature, It was as follows: 


“A lady presents her compliments to Miss L. D., and 
earnestly implores Miss L. D. to give her an answer to 
the following question: Is Miss L. D. engazed to marry 
Mr. J. E.? “he lady in question — herself not to 
interf-re with Miss L. D. in any way should the answer 
be in the affirmative. The lady earnestly requests that 
a reply to this question may be sent to M. D., Post 
Office, 455 Edgeware Road. In order that L. D. may 
not doubt that M. v. has an interest in J. E., M. D. 
encloses the last note she received from him betore he 
started for the Continent,” 





tter as that,” said Lily. 

And as she spoke she remembered a certain 
episode to John Eames’s early life, which had 
reached her from a source which she had doubted, 


and which had given her pain and offended her. 
She had that John Eames had in that. 
case behaved cruelly to a young woman, and had 

t that her offense had come simply from 
that feeling. 


** But of course it is nothing to me,” she said, 
‘Mr, Eames can choose his friends as he likes, I 
py bang | that my name might not be mentioned 

m., 


**Tt is not from him that she has heard it.” 

“Perhaps not, As I said before, of course it 
does not signify; only there is something very 
disagreeable in the whole thing. The idea is so. 
hateful! Of course woman means me to, 
understand that she considers herself to have a. 
claim upon Mr, Eames, and that I stand in her- 


way.” 

Tana why should you not stand in her way?” 

**T will stand in nobody’s way. Mr. Eames has 
a right to give his hand to any one that he 
pleases. I, at any rate, can have no means of 
offense a him, The only thing is that I do 
wish that my name could be left alone.” 

Lily, when she was in her own room again, 
and it became go indelibly impressed on her 
memory that she could not forget even the words: 
of it. e lady who wrote had pledged herself, 
reer, — conditions, “‘not to interfere with 


iss 5 

“Interfere with me!” Lily said to herself; 
“nobody can interfere with me; nobody has 
power to do go.” 

As she turned it over in her mind, her heart 
became hard against John Eames. No woman 
would have troubled herself to write such a letter 
without some cause for the writing. That the 
writer was vulgar, false, and unfeminine, Lily 
thought that she could perceive from the letter 
itself; but no doubt the woman knew John 
Eames had some interest in the question of his 
marriage, and was entitled to some answer to her 

uestion—only was not entitled to such answer 
from Lily Dale. 

For some weeks past now, up to the hour at 
which this anonymous letter had reached her 
hands, Lily’s heart had been growing soft and. 
still softer toward John Eames; and now again, 
it had become hardened. I think that the appear- 
ance of Adolphus Crosbie in the park, that mo- 
mentary vision of the real man by which the 
divinity of the imaginary Apollo had been dashed 
to the ground, had done a service to the cause of 


| the other lover; of the lover who had never been 


which Lily well knew | 


Then there was a scra 
1 John Eames, and thie | 


to be in the handwriting o 
scrap was as follows : 


“Dearest M.—Punctually at 8.30, Ever and always 
‘our unalterab’ J. E.” 


Lily, as she »ead this, did not compocend that | 
ohn’s note to M. D. had been in itself a joke. 
Lily dale had heard of anonymous letters before, 
but had never received one or even seen one. | 
Now that she had one in her hand, it seemed to 
her that there could be nothing more abominable | 
than the writing of such a letter. She let it drop | 
from her as though the receiving and opening | 
and reading it had been a stain to her. As it ay 
onthe ground at her feet she trod upon it. Of 
what sort could a woman be who would write such 
a letter as that? Answer it! Of course she would 
not answer it. It never occurred to her for a | 
moment that it could become her to answer it. 
Iiad she been at home or with her mother, she 
would have called her mother to her, and Mrs. 
Dale would have taken it from the ground and 
then destroyed it. As it was, she must pick it up 
herself, She did so, and declared to herself that 
there should be an end to it. It might be right 
that somebody should see it, and therefore she 





There came across his face a look of great pain, 
but he answered her not a word. 


striking one hand with the other closed, 
s Lae of anger, when his wife re- 


*T have done all that I can,” he said; “all 
that I can; more, in than was becoming for 
me. Upcn his own head be it, Upon his own 
head be it!” 

** What is it that you fear?” she asked, 

“I fear nothing. But if he chooses to sell his 
things at Cosby Lodge he must abide the con- 
sequences, They shall not be replaced with my 
money.” 


sed What will it matter if he does sell them ?” 
“Matter! Do you think there is a single per- 
son in tlie county who will not know that his doing 
80 is & sign that he has quarreled with me?” 
* But he has not quarreled with you.” 

**T can tell you then, that in that case I shall 
have quarreled with him! I have not |»een a hard 
father, but there are some things whic). a man can 
not bear. Of course you will take his ; art,” 


between you.” 


everything, I am to be nobody. Look here— 
as sure as ever an auctioneer’s hammer is raised 
at Cosby Lodge, I will alter the settlement of the 
property. Every acre shall belong to Charles. 
ere is my word for it,”’ 


nothing more to say at that moment, She thought 
that at the present conjecture her husband was 
less in the wrong than her son, but she could not 
tell him so lest she should strengthen him in his 


wrath. 

Henry Grantly found his grandfather in bed, 
with Posy seated on the bed beside him. 

‘My father told me that you were not quite 
well, and I thought that I would look in,” said 
the major. 

“Thank you, my dear; it is very good of you. 
There is not much the matter with me, but I am 
not quite so strong as I was once.” And the old 
man smiled as he held his grandson’s hand. 

** And how is cousin Posy ?” said the major. 

* Posy is quite well; isn’t she, my darling?” 
said the old man. 

“‘Grandpa doesn’t go to the cathedral now,” 
said Posy ; “‘s0 I come in to talk to him, Don’t 
1, grandpa id 

*And to play cat’s-cradle; only we haye not 
had any cat’s-cradle this morning—haye we, 


Mrs, ae by me oot to 
because it’s or grandpa 
said P 4 


When the major had been there about twenty 


lay this morning 
fo sit up in bed,” 





erything.” 
og well, We don’t angins against that.” 
And. I don’t seen $0 give up. 





minutes he was preparing to take his leave, but 
Mr. Harding, Posy to go out of the room, 





The archdeacon was walking about the room | 


“Tam taking no part, I only want tosee peace | 
** Peace!—yes; peace indeed. I am to yield in | 


The poor woman had nothing more to say— 


would show it to Emily Dunstable, After that it 


| should be destroyed, 


Of course the letter could have no effect upon 
| her, So she told herself. But it did have a very 
| strong effect, and probably the exact effect which 
| the writer intended that it should have, J. E. 
| was, of course, John Eames, There was no doubt 
; about that, What a fool the writer must have | 
| been to talk of L. D, in the letter, when the out- 
| side cover was plainly addressed to Miss Lilian 
| Dale! But there are some people for whom the 
pretended mystery of initial letters has a charm, 
und who love the darkness of anonymous letters. | 
As Lily thought of this she stamped on the letter | 
again, Who was the M. D. to whom she was | 
required to send an answer—with whom John 
Kames corresponded in the most affectionate | 
terms? She had resolved that she would not even | 
ask herself a question about M. D., and yet she 
could not divert her mind from the inquiry. It 
was, at any rate 
woman designated by the letters—some woman 
v ho had, at any rate, chosen to call herself M. D. 
And Jobn Eames had called her M. There must, 
ub any rate, be such a@ woman. This female, be 
she who she might, had thought it worth her 
while to make this inquiry about John Eames, and 
| had manifestly learned something of Lily’s own 
history. And the woman had peseed herself not 
to interfere with John Eames if L. D. would only 
condescend to say that she was engaged to him! 
| As Lily thought of the proposition, she trod upon 
the letter for the third time. Then she picked it 
| up, and, having no place of custody under lock 
and r ng A: her hand, she put it in her pocket, 

At night, before she went to bed, she showed 
the letter to Emily Dunstable, 

‘Is it not surprising that any woman gould 
bring herself to write such a letter?” gaid Lily. 

But Miss Dunstable hardly saw it in the same 
light. 

“If anybody were to write me such a letter 
about Bernard,” said she, “I should show it to 
him as a good a, 

“That would be very different. You and Ber- 
nard, of course, understand each other,” 

: “a nd so will you and Mr. Eames—some day, I 
nope.” 

a Never more than we do now, dear. The thing 
that annoys me is that such a woman as that 
should have eyen heard my name at all,” 

* As long as people have got ears and tongues, 
people will hear other people’s names.” 

Lily paused # moment, and then spoke again, 
asking another question. 

“T su this woman does know him? She 
must know him, because he has written to her.” 

“She knows something about him, no doubt 
and has some reason for wishing that you shoul 
quarrel with him. If I were you, I should take 


a fact that there must be some | 


. god, but who of late years had at any rate 
“rown into the full dimensions of aman, Unfor- 
tunately for the latter, he had oommenced his 
iove-making when he was but little more than a 
boy. Lily, as she had thought of the two to- 


geome, in the days of her solitude, after she had 


been deserted by Crosbie, had ever pictured to 
herself the lover whom she had preferred as 
having something god-like in his favor, as beir, 
‘ar superior in wit, in manner, in uirement, 
und in personal advantage, ere had been 
good nature and true hearty love on the aide of 
the other man ; but circumstances had seemed to 
show that his good-nature was equal to all, and 
that he was able to share even his hearty love 
vmong two or three. A man of such a character, 
snown by a girl from his boyhood as John Eames 
awd been known by Lily Dale, was likely to find 
more favor as a friend than as a lover, it had 
been between John Eames and Lily. While the 
untrue memory of what Crosbie was, or ever had 
been, was present to her, she could hardly bring 
herself to accept in her mind the idea of a lover 
who wae less noble in his manhood than the false 
picture which that untrue memory was ever 
vainting for her, Then had come before her eyes 
the actual man; and though he had been seen 
but for a moment, the false image had been 
broken into shivers, Lily had discovered that 
she had been deceived, and that her forgiveness 
lad been asked, not by a god, but by an ordinary 
human being. As regarded the ungodlike man 
himself, this could make no difference. Havin 
thought upon the matter deeply, she had resolve 
that she would not mar Mr Crosbie, and had 
pledged herself to that effect to triends who never 
could have brought themselves to feel affection 
for him, even had she married him. But the 
shattering of the false image might have done 
John Eames a good turn, 

_Lily knew that she had at any rate full permis- 
sion from all her friends to throw in her lot with 
his, if she could persuade herself to doso. Mother, 
urole, sister, brother-in-law, cousin, and now this 
new cousin’s bride that was to be, together with 
Lady Julia and a whole crowd of ~ 7 and 
Guestwick friends, were in favor of such a mar- 
riage, There had been nothing againstit but the 
fact that the other man had been dearer ta her ; 
and that other fact that poor Johuny lacked some- 
thing—something of earnestness, something of 
manliness, something of that Phabus divinity 
with which Crosbie had contrived to invest his 
own image. But, as I have said above, John had 
gradually grown, if not into divinity, at least into 
manliness ; and the shattering of the false image 
had done him yeoman’s service. Now had come 
this accursed letter, and Lily, despite herself, de- 
spite her better judgment, could not sweep it 
away from her mind and make the letter as no- 
iing toher, M.D, had promised not to inter- 
‘ee with her, There was no room for such in- 
{. ryerence, no possibility that such interference 
should take place, She hoped earnestly—so she 
told herself—that her old friend John Eames 
might have nothing to do with a woman so impu- 
dent and vulgar as must be this M. D.; but ex- 
cept as regarded old friendship, M. D, and Jobn 
Eames, apart or together, could be as nothing to 
her. ‘Therefore I say that the letter had had the 
effect which the writer of it had desired, 

All London was new to Lily Dale, snd Mrs. 
Thorne wag very anxious to show her everything 
that could be seen, She was to return to Alling- 
ton oeare the flowers of May would have come, 
and the crowd and the glare of fashion, and the 
art of the Academy’s great exhibition must there- 
fore remain unknown to her; but she was taken 
to see many pictures, and among others she was 
taken to see the pictures belonging to a certain 
nobleman who, with that munificence which is 
80 amply enjoyed and so little recognized in Eng- 
land, keeps open house for the world to see the 
treasures which the wealth of his family has col- 
lec The necessary order was procured, and 


on a certain brilliant April after: oon, Mrs, Thorne 
and her party found themselves in this nobleman’s 


dra 





care not to gratify her. As for Mr. Eames’s note, 
itisa joke” 


a an Lily was with her, of — 
e, 


Emily ) table was there, and Bernard 
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Mrs. Thorne’s dear friend, Mrs. Harold Smith 
pe Mrs. Thorne’s constant and useful attendant, 


Sink Dunn, Theyhad pf leted their de- 
tful but task o: 


4 at pomee, 
and Mrs, Harol th had declared that she 
would not look at another painting till the exhibi- 
tion was open ; three of the ladies were seated in 
the drawing-room, and Siph Dunn was etanding 
befere them, lecturing about art as though he 
had been brought up on the ancient masters ; 
alte ond Bernard were lingering behind, an 
the were simply delaying d 

have caught them. 


Ry 


party except Thorne knew Crosbie 

, and all of them Mrs. Harold 
Bmith knew something of the story of what had 
occurred between Crosbie and Li 


ily. 7 co 
had learned it all since the meeting in the Par 
ha learned it all from what he h: 


the other day ; and she, with that outspoken and 
4 impulse which was natural to 
her, addressed him at once across the room, call- 
ing him by name, Had she not done so, the two 
men might aay Sere esca) through the 
room, in which case they would have met Bernard 
Dale and Emily Dunstable in the doorway. Fow- 
ler Pratt would have endeavored so to escape, and 
to carry Crosbie with him, as he was quite alive to 
the apomae of saving Lily from such a meet- 
ing. But as things turned out, escape from Mrs, 
Thorne was impossible. 

“There’s Fowler Pratt,” she had said when 
they first entered, uite loud enough for Fowler 
Pratt to hear her. 

“Mr. Pratt, come here, How d’ye do? You 
dined with me last y, and you've never 
bea nover recognise that obligation till after th 

never at obligation r the 
middle of May,” said Mr. Pratt, shaking hands 
with Mrs. Thorne and Mrs. Smith, and bowing to 
Miss Dale. 

“TI don’t see the justice of that at all,” said 
Mrs, Thorne. “It seems to me that a good din- 
ner is as much entitled to a morsel of pasteboard 

— as at any other time. You won’t have 
ano —- till you have called, unless you’re specially 
wanted,” 

Crosbie would have gone on, but that in his at- 
tempt to do so, he passed close by the chair on 
which Mrs. Harold Smith was sitting, and then 
he was accosted by her. 

“Mr, Crosbie,” she yp haven’t seen you 
foran age. Has it come to pass that you have 
buried yourself entirely ?” 

He did not know how to extricate himself so as 
to move on at once. He pause: and hesitated, 
and then eopes, and made an attempt to talk 
to Mra. Smith, as though he were at his ease. 
The attempt was anything but successful; but 
having once stopped, he did not know how to put 
himself in motion again, so that he might escape. 
At this moment Bernard Dale and Emily Dun- 
stable came up and joined the group ; but neither 
of them had discovered who Crosbie was till they 
were close upon him. 

Lily was seated between Mrs. Thorne and Mrs. 
Smith, and Siph Dunn had been standing imme- 
diately opposite to them. Fowler Pratt, who had 
been drawn into the circle against his will, was 
now standing close to Dunn, almost between him 

uy and Crosbie was standing within two 
yards 0 on the other side of Dunn, Emily 
ind Bernard had gone behind Prait and Crosbie 
to Mrs. Thorne’s side before they had recognized 
the two men, and in this way Lily was completely 
surrounded, Mrs, Thorne, who, in spite of her 
eager, impulsive ways, was as thoughtful of others 
be, as soon as she heard 


as any woman 
Crosble's name understood it all, and knew that 
it would be well that she should withdraw Lil 
from her plight, Crosbie, in his attempt to 
to Mrs. Smith, had smiled and simpered, and had 
then felt that to smile and simper 
Dale, with a pretended indifference to her pee 
ence, was false on his part, and would seem to be 
mean. He would have avoided Lily for both their 
sakes, had it been possible ; but it was no longer 
possi and he could not keep his eyes from her 
ardly knowing what he did, he bowed to 
- her, lifted his hat, and uttered some word of 
Lily, the moment that she had perceived 
his presence, had looked straight before her, with 
som ost of fierceness in her eyes. 
Siph Dunn had observed her narrowly. 
It had seemed as though Crosbie had been alto- 
gether outside the ken of her eyes or the notice 
of ber ears, and yet she bad seen every motion of 
his body and heard every word that had fallen 
from his li Now, when he saluted her, she 


turned her full upon him and bowed to him. 
Then she rose from her seat and made her way, 
between Siph Dunn and Pratt, out of the circle, 
The blood mounted to her face and suffused 


it all, and her whole manner was such that it could 
escape the observation of none who stood there. 
Even Mrs. Harold Smith had seen it, and had 


Bernard hed dropped Buuly's hand, and offered his 
arm to his cousin. 

“Lily,” he had said out | you had better 
let me you away. Itisa ortune that you 
pave, been subjected | to the insult of such a greet- 

and Crosbie had been early friends, and 

Bernard had been the unfortunate means of bring- 
ing Crosbie and Lily together. Up to this day, 
Be od bis revenge for the ill- 
treatment which his cousin had received. Some 
morsel of that revenge came to him now. Lily 
almost hated her cousin for what he said ; but she 
took his arm, and walked with him from the room, 
It must be acknowledged, in excuse for Bernard 
Dale, and as an apology for the apparent indis- 
— of his w that all the ———— of 
meeting had become apparen every one 
there, The misfortune of Byencounter had ber 


come too plain to admit of its being hidden under 
4 of the ordinary vails of society. Crosbie’s 
tation had been made before the eyes of them 
all, and in the midst of absolute silence, and Lily 
had with n-like a demeanor, and h 


if 


BO 

80 ata a step, that it was impossi- 
ea could tend to 

of the scene that had occurred. 

atill stand cloee to Mrs. Harold 

Thorne had m from her seat, and 

which Bernard Dale had uttered were 

in the ears of them all, 


er Ti 
ee bette 
i ar 
a1 

P 

: 


me your by 


on, and Crosbie and Fowler 
the pictures. 


ce 
FE 
i 


r 
i 


ore Lily | 80 


“I think you will agree with me now that you ' 
had better give her up,” said Fowler Pratt. 

“*T will never give her up,” said Crosbie, “till I 
hear that she has married some one else.” 

“You may take my word for it, that she will 
never marry you after what has just now cc- 


“Very likely not; but still the attempt, even 
the idea of an attempt, will be a comfort to me. 
I shall be endeavoring to do that which I ought 
to have done,” 

‘* What you have got to think of, I should sup- 
pose, is her comfort, not your own.” 

Crosbie stood for a while silent, looking at a 
portrait which was hung just within the doorway 
of a smaller room into which they had peaned, as 
though his attention were entirely riveted by the 
picture. But he was thinking of the picture not 
at all, and did not even know what kind of paint- 
ing was on the canvas before him, 
~ *Pratt,” he said at last, “you are always hard 

me. 

“*I will say nothing more to you on the subject 
it wish joe to betallent” , ne 

‘I do wish you to be silent about that.” 

That shall be enough,” said Pratt. 

‘You do not quite understand me—you do not 
know how thoroughly I have repented of the evil 
that I have done, or how far I would go to make 
retribution, if retribution were possible |” 

Fowler Pratt, ha been told to hold his 
yet) arded that subject, made no reply 
to this, and began to talk about the pictures. 

Lily, leaning on her cousin’s was out in 
the courtyard in front of the house before Mrs. 
Thorne or Siph Dunn. It was but for a minute 
but still there was » minute in which Bernard felt 
that he ought to say a word to her. 

“I hope you are not angry with me, Lily, for 
having spoken.” 

“I wish, of course, that you had not spoken ; 
but Iam notangry. I have no right to be angry. 
I made the misfortune for myself. Do not say 
anything more about it, dear Bernard—thatis all.” 

ey had walked to the peg thy by 
agreement, two carriages had come to take them 
away—Mrs, Thorne’s and Mrs, Harold Smith’s. 
Mrs. Thorne easily managed to send Emily Dun- 
stable and Bernard away with her friend, and to 
tell Siph Dunn that he must manage for himself. 
In this way it was contrived that no one but Mrs. 
Thorne should be with Lily Dale. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs, Thorne, “it seemed to 
me that you were a little put out, and so I thought 
it best to send them all away.” 

“* Tt was very kind,” 

“He — have passed on and not to have 
8 an instant when he saw you,” said Mrs. 
Thorne, with indignation. “There are moments 
when it is a man’s ng Ley ly to vanish, to melt 
into the.sir, or to sink into the und—in which 
ho is bound to overcome the difficulties of such 
sudden self-removal, or must ever after be ac- 
counted poor and mean.” 

“T did not want him to vanish—if only he had 
not spoken to me.” 

_“*He should have vanished. A man is some- 
times bound in honor to do so, even when he him- 
self has done nothing wrong; when the sin has 
been all with the woman. Her femininity has 
still a right to expect that so much shall be done in 
its beh: But when the sin has been all his own, 
as it was in this case—and such damning sin 
too———"* 

**Pray do not go on, Mrs, Thorne.” 

** He ought to go out and hang himself simply 
for having allowed himself to be seen. I thought 
Bernard behaved very well, and I shall tell him so.” 

“T wish you could manage to forget it all, and 
say no word more about it.” 

‘I won’t trouble you with it, my dear; I will 
promise you that. But, Lily, I can hardly under- 
stand you. This man who must have been and 
must ever be a brute——” 

**Mrs, Thorne, you promised me this instant 
that you would not talk of him.” 

bas r this I will not; but you must let me 
have my way now for one moment. I have so 
often long to speak to you, but have not done 

from fear of offen you. Now the matter 
has.come up by chance, and it was im ble that 
what has occurred should pass by without a word. 
I cannot conceive why the memory of that bad 
man should be allowed to destro — whole lite.” 

“* My life is not destroyed. My life is anything 
but destroyed. It isa very happy life,” 

“But, my dear, if all that 1 hear is true, there 
is a most estimable young man, whom everybody 
likes, and particularly all your own family, and 
whom you like very much yourself; and you will 
have notbing to say to him, though bis constanc 
is like the constancy of an old Paladin, and a 
because of this wretch who just now came in your 
way. 

‘** Mrs, Thorne, it is impossible to explain it all.” 
. “I do not want you to explain it all, Of course 
I would not ask any young woman to marry a man 
whom she did not love, Such marriages are 
abominable to me, But I think that a young 
woman ought to get married if the thing | 
comes in her way, and if her friends approve, an 
if she is fond of the man who is fond of her. It 
may be that some memory of what has gone 
fore is allowed to stand in your way, and that it 
should not he so allowed, It sometimes happens 
that a morbid sentiment will destroy a life, Ex- 
cuse me, then, Lily, if I say too much to you in 
my hope that you may not suffer after this 
fashion,” 

**T know how kind you are, Mra, Thorne,” 

“ Here we are at home, and perhaps you would 
like to go in, I have some calls which I must 
make. 

Pn the conversation was ended, and Lily was 
one, 

As if she had not thought of it all before! As 
if there was anything new in this counsel which 
Mrs, Thorne had given her! She had received 
the same advice from her mother, from her sis- 
ter, from her uncle, and from Lady Julia, till she 
was sick of it, How had it come to pass that 
matters which with others are so private, should 
with her have become the pay! of so 
large a circle? Any other eri would receive ad- 
vice on such a subject from her mother alone, and 
there the secret would rest, But her secret had 
been ee as it were wee town-crier in 
the High street! Everybody ew that she had 
been j ted by Adolphus Crosbie, and that it was 
| intended that she should be consoled by John 
|Eames, And people seemed to think that they 
| had a right to rebuke her if she expressed an un- 
| willingness to carry out this intention which the 
| public had so ee | arranged for her. 

Morbid sentiment! Why should she be accused 
of morbid sentiment because she was unable to 
transfer her affections to the man who had been 








lived, asking for no excitement beyond that given 
hy the daily routine of her duties. There could 
be nothing morbid in that. She would go back to 
Allington as soon as might be, and have done 
with this London life, which only made her 
wretched. This seeing of Crosbie had been terri- 
ble to her. She did not tell herself that his 
image had been shattered. Her idea was that all 
her misery had come from the untowardness of 
the meeting. But there was the tact that she had 
seen the man and heard his voice, and that the 
seeing him and hearing him had made her 
miserable, She certainly desired that it might 
never be her lot either to see him or to hear him 
again. 

And as for John Eames—in those bitter mo- 
ments of her reflection she almost wished the 
same in regard to him. If he would only cease to 
be her lover, he might be very well; but he was 
not very well to her as long as his pretensions 
were dinned into her ear by everybody who knew 
her. And then she told herself that John would 
have had a better chance if he had been content 
to plead for himself. In this, I think, she was 
hard upon her lover. He had pleaded for himself 
as well as he knew how, and as cften as the occa- 
sion had been given to him. It had hardly been 
his fault that his case had been taken in hand by 
other advocates. He had given no commission to 
Mrs, Thorne to plead for him, 

Poor Johnny. He had stood in much better 
favor before the lady had presented her compli- 
ments to Miss L. D. It was that odious letter, 
and the thoughts which it had forced upon Lily’s 
mind, which were now most inimical to his 
interests, Whether Lily loved him or not, she 
did not love him well enough not be jealous of 
him. Had any such letter reached respecting 
Crosbie in the happy a of her young love, she 
would simply have laughed at it. It would have 
been nothing to her. But now she was sore and 
unhappy, and any trifle was powerful enough to 
irritate her 

‘Ts Miss L, D. engeged to marry Mr, J. E.?” 

“No,” said Lily, out loud. ‘Lily Dale is not 
engaged to marry John Eames, and never will be 
80 engaged,” 

She was almost tempted -to sit down and write 
the required answer to Miss M. D. Though the 
letter had been destreyed, she well remembered 
the number of the post-office in the Edgeware 
Road. Poor John Eames! 

That evening she told Emily Dunstable that she 
thought she would like to return to Allington be- 
fore the day that had been appointed for her. 

“But why, said Emily, “should you be worse 
than your word?” 

“*T daresay it will seem silly, but the fact is I 
am homesick, I am not accustomed to be away 
{rom mamma for so long.” 

“T hope it is not what occurred to-day at the 
picture-gallery.” 

“*T won’t deny that it is that in part.” 

“That was a strange accident, you know, that 
might never occur again,” 

“Tt has occurred twice already, Emily.” 

I don’t call the affair in the Park anything. 
Anybody may see anybody else in the Park, ot 
course. He was not brought so near you that he 
could annoy you there, You ought certainly 
wait till Mr. Eames has come back from mY 

Then wi declared that she must and would go 
back to Allington on the next Monday, and she 
actually did write to her mother that night to say 
that such was her intention, But on the morrow 
ad heart was less sore, and the letter was not 
sent. 





CHAPTER LX.—THE END OF JAEL AND SISERA. 

Ture was to be one more sitting for the pic- 
ture, as the reader will remember, and the day 
tor that sitting had arrived. Conway Dalrymple 
had in the meantime called at Mrs. Van Siever’s 
house, hoping that he might be able to see Olara 
and make his offer to her there, But he had 
failed in his attempt to reach her, He had found 


it imposslble to say all that he Lad to say in the 
painting-room during the very short intervals 
which Mrs. Broughton Icft to him. Aman should 


be allowed to be alone more than fifteen minutes 
with a young lady on the occasion in which he 
offers to her Fis hand and bis heart ; but hitherto 
he had never had more than fifteen minutes at 
his command ; and then there had been the tur- 
ban! He hadalso in the meantime called on Mrs, 
Broughton, with the intention of explaining to 
her that if she really intended to favor his views 
in respect to Miss Van Siever, she ought to give 
him a little more liberty for reg re | himself, 
On this occasion he had. scen his friend, but had 
not been able to go as minutely as he had wished 
into the matter that was so important to himself. 
Mrs. Broughton had found it necessa 
this meeting to talk almost exclusively a 
self and her.own affairs. 

“Conway,” she had said, directly she saw him 
‘Tam 60 glad you have come. I think [ should 
have gone mad if I had not seen some one who 
cares for me.” 

This was early in the morning, not much after 
eleven, and Mrs, Broughton, hearing tirst his 


ut her- 


knock at the door, and then his voice, had met | by the story, as it regarded 


says it is because he drinks, He does drink, 

That at least is true ; but how can I it? On, 

Conway, what am I to do? Dobbs did not come 

ria hat teen cour We 

saying that he m a; e city, What 

to do if they come and Take ay A, and sell 

the ture, and turn me out into the street ?” 
Then the poor creature began to cryin earnest, 

and Dalrymple had to console her ag best he 


* How I wish I had known ” she said. 
To this Dalrymple was able to make no direct 
direct coger fught peat ead hi aia toret 
nswer 
ble trouble, He was by no means anxious to find 
himself “ Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
= ~ ruin wi her husband had brought 
er, 


Before he left her she had told him a long story 
partly of matters of which he had known some- 

hing before gad past made up of that which 
she had heard from the old woman. It was settled, 
Mrs, Mr. Musselboro was to 
marry Clara Van Siever. But it a as far 
as Dalrymple could learn, that this was a settle- 
ment made om between Mrs. Van Siever and 
Museelboro, Clara, as he thought, was not s 
likely to fall into such a settlement without ha 
an opinion of her own. Muskelboro was to have 
the business, and Dobbs Broughton was to be 
‘sold up,” and then look for employment in the 
city. From her husband the wife had not heard 
a west on ee, org a story was 
simply wha’ en to roughton b 
Mra, Van 5 . * d 

“For m seems there can be but 
fata, onl Mra. Broughton. apes 
8, is tenderest voice, asked 

that one fate wicy ver ure. Z —_ 
** Never mind,” sai Broughton. “Th 
are some things which one cannot tell to owe 
> a — as 

e was sitting near her, and had all but got hi 
arm behind her waist. He was, however, ible to 
be prudent. 


Maria,” he said, getting up on his feet, “if it 
should really come about Snet ou should want 
anything, ye will send tome. You will promise 
me that, at any rate?” 


She rubbed a tear from her eye and said th 
she did not know. ° » 
ee are aw 2 in — ~ a be a must 
speak plainly,” s mway Dalrymple; ‘in 
which i would be unm not to do an however 
rosaic it would seem. need hardly tell you 
hat my purse shall be yours if you want it.” 

But just at that moment she did not want his 

rse, nor must it be sup that she wanted 

run away with him, and to leave her husband 
to fight the battle alone with Mrs, Van Siever, 
The truth was that she did not know what she 
wanted, over and above an assurance from Con- 
way Dalrymple that she was the most ill- 
the most interesting, and the most beaut 
woman ever heard of, either in history or romance. 
Had he proposed to her to pack up # bundle and 
go off with him in a cab to the London, Chatham 
and Dover railway station, en route for Boulo; 
I do not for a moment think that she would hae 
packed up her bundle. She would have rece 
intense gratification from the offer—so muci 60, 
that she would have been almost consoled fer her 
husband's ruin; but she would have scolded her 
loyér, and would have explained to him the great 
ws rt of which he was J avy 

1t was clear to him that at present time he 
could not make any special terms with her us to 
Clura Van Siever. At such a moment as this he 
could hardly ask her to keep out of the way, in 
order that he — =| have his apenas . But 
when he suggested that probably it might be 
better, in the present emergency, to give up the 
idva of any further sitting in her room, and pro- 
posed to send for his canvas, color-box and easel, 
she told him that, as far as she was concerned, he 
was welcome to have that one other sitting for 
which they had all bargained, 
“You had better come to-morrow, as we had 
agreed,” she said; “ and unless I shall have been 
turned out into the street by the nag | you 
muy have the room as you did before, ou 
must remember, Conway, that though Mrs. Van 
says that Musselboro is to have Clara, it doesn’t 
follow that Clara should give way.” 
When we consider everything, we must acknow- 
ledge that this was, at any rate, good-natured. 
Then there was a tender parting with many tears, 
and Conway Dalrymple escaped from the house, 
He did not for a moment doubt the truth of the 
story which Mrs. Broughton had told, as far, at 
least, as itreferred to the ruin of Dobbs Broughtan. 
He had heard something of this before, and for 
some weeks had expected that a crash was co 


: one? rise had been very sudden, and Dal. 


mple had never regarded his friend as firmly 
placed in the commercial world. Dobbs was one 
- those Ly ne Loan) egy AT 4 the nay 
a of prospe m rha) 
ave hed 8 ok» | spurt, A and ght vail fe 
have kept himeelf from drinking in the morning. 
But Datymple, though he was —- — 
was 


him in the hall and taken him into the dining- | out by that part of it which had reference to Mus- 


room, 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked, 

“Oh, Conway!” 

“What is it? 
Dobbs?” ' 

“Everything has gone wrong with him, He is 
ruined.” j 

“Heaven and earth! What do you mean?” 

“Simply what Isay. But you must not speak 
a word of it, I do not know it from himself,’ 

* How do you know it ?” 

“Wait a moment, Sit down there, will you, 
and I will sit by you. No, Conway, do not take 
my hand. It is not right. ‘vhere—so, Yester- 
day Mrs, Van Siever was here. I need not tell 
you all that she said to me, evenif1 could, She 
was very harsh and cruel, saying all manner of 
things about Dobbs. ii he 


How can I help i 


drinks? I have not encouraged him. And as for | Bro 


hand he could not prevent himself from asking 
her whether she h 


expensive living, J have been as ignorant as & 
child. I have never asked for anything, When 
we were married, somebody told me how mucli 
we should have to spend, It was either two thou- 


sand, or three thousand, or four thousand, or | Now, as N 


something like that. You, know, Conway, how 
ignorant I am about money, that Iam like a child. 
Is it not true ?” 

She waited for an answer, and Delryugle was 
obliged to acknowledge that it was true nd yet 
he had known the times in which his dear friend 
had been very sharp in her memory with refer- 
ence to a few pounds, 

* And now she says that Dobbs owes her money 


it, if she would have him, 
culty in asking her, if Mrs. B 

him no opportunity of putting 
hind her 


Biever already seated in 
when he reached it, And at the moment Mrs 


She seemed to be 
perfectly unders 
she gave him, that 
cheerfulness was assumed 
Mrs. Broughton was showing how great a heroine 
she could be on behalf of her 


selboro, He had known that Musselboro had been 


introduced to Broughton by Mrs. Van Biever, but, 


nevertheless, had rega: the man as being no 


Has anything gone wrong with | more than Broughton’s clerk, And now he was 


told that Musselboro was to marry Clara Van 
Sicver, and have all Mrs. Van Siever’s money. He 


| resolved, at last, that he would run his risk about 


the money, and take Clara either with or without 
And as for that diffi- 
hton would give 

© question be- 
ack, he would put it before her face. 
He had not much leisure for 


ion on 
these points, as the next day was the day for the 
last sitting. 


On the following wesniag be found Miss Van 


hton was not there. As he took Clara’s 

heard an: ? 

‘Heard what?” said _— 

“ Then ag have not,” said he. ‘Nevermind 
, Broughton is here,” 

ye seemed to be quite cheerful, but Dalrymple 

t e 

from ial glance that 


a 
© was to perceive that her 
for Clara’s benefit. 


** Now, my dear,” she said, “do remember that 


this is the last day. It may be all very well, Con- 





which he cannot pay her, and that everything ways and, of course, you 
must be sold. She says that Musselboro must | as 
have the business, and that Dobbs must shift for pro 


himself elsewhere.” 
Do you believe that she has the 


cide tees things shall go this way or 


wer to de- | 
t—as she 


now best; but, as far 
can see, you have not made half as much 
fa ere Daryep 
We shall do exceedingly well,” \. 
“So much the better” said Mrs. Broughton. 
* And now, Clara, I'll place you.” 

‘And so Clara was placed on her knees, with the 





“ How am I to know? She says so, and she 


turban on ber head. 
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EDWARD tl. AND THE MINSTREL. 


Tue history of Edward II. of England is 

1: roarkable in many respects. In the first place it was 

« uring his reign that the powerful order of the Knights 

“4. mplars wss abolished, and then, though the son of 

L..ward L, the man of iron will and determination, 

1 ward I. appears to have been so completely under 

t edomimation of his favorites, that the influence of 

il: s uprecognized power in the state which distin- 

; nishes the governments ot the East from those of Eu- 
: ope, seemed to be almost realized in England. It was 
. uring bis father’s life that Edward Il. had formed an 

« tachment to a handsome youth of Gascony, named 
V’iers Gaveston, who soon led the youthful prince into 
a series of dissipations, which so annoyed his tather, 
that by an act of Parliament he had Gaveston banished 
trom the kingdom as a corrupting acquaintance for the 
heir to the throne. After his father’s death, and though 
lis last injunction to his son had been not to recall his 
favorite, Edward II. soon longed to see his friend again. 
As yet, however, he hardly dared to act so openly in 
oy to the declared will of his father, and of the 
people through their representatives. While, however, 
Edward was in this unsettled state of mind, Gaveston, 
who was in exile, and who had heard of the death of 
Edward L, and the accession to the throne of his early 
friend, was not idle, The occasion he had waited for 
so long and so anxiously had come. Suffering as he 


44h 








did, under a sentence of exile, and fearing lest Edward 
had been influenced by his enemies, 80 

that his former love had turned to hate, 
he did not dare to trust himself in 
person on English soil, until he had 
received assurance from the king him- 
self that his early feeling of friendship 
remained unchanged, and that his 
power would be used to protect him. 
While trying vainly, therefore, to find 
some messenger in whom he could 
confide, the plan occurred to him of 
disguising himself as 4 minstrel, and 
in this guise penetrating to the pres- 
ence of the king, whose love of, and 
familiarity with, this class of persons, 
he well knew. No sooner was the plan 
conceived, than he set about its execu- 
tion. Disguising himself therefore as 
a minstrel, he set out for England, and 
took his way to the court, In those 
days access to the king was an easy 
matter. The custom of the time was 
for all the wealthy to keep open houses, 
and with a king like Edward, whose 
tastes were so decidedly in favor of 
minstrels and others of like professions, 
access at dinner-time was perfectly 
easy. Dinner was spread in the open 
hall, and tables were prepared for all 
wmers, Having reached the court at 
Tandon, Gaveston entered the hall at 
diter-time, and after the repast was 
ovet_ and the singing and games, which 
forme} the entertainment of the great 
at thie period, commenced, he gave 
such profs of his abilities in his as- 
sumed prefession as attracted Edward's 
attention, and he summoned him to his 
side. Approaching, Gaveston bent upon 
his knee, in order to hide his face, and 
handed to the king a letter written by 
himself, asking his protection to enable 
him to return to England. Opening 
and reading the letter, Edward's face 
flushed with joy, and he exclaimed: 
“Where is my dear friend Gaverton? 
Hasten to him and tell him that we 
love him, and desire his immediate 
presence at our court.” Rising and 
throwing off his minstrel garb, ‘‘ Here 
he is, your majesty!” cried Gaveston, 
while the courtiers about stood silent 
with astonishment, Rising and em- 
bracing Gaveston, the king then led 
him to his private apartment, and com- 
menced to shower on him the favors 
which fiually excited the indignation 
of the barons to such an extent as to 
lead to their insurrection. How Gav. 
eston lost his life in the subsequent 
rebellion is an affair of history, as is 
the course of headstrong indulgence 
of his private feelings, regardless of 
the interests of the state, which Edward 
here commenced openly, and which 
finally led to his own deposition from 
the throne and murder by his discon- 
tented opponents. Our illustration 
represents the appearance before Ed- 
ward of Gaveston in the dress of a 
minstrel, kneeling and presenting the 
letter, The scene is most suggestive 
of the manners of the time and of the 
event, which, from its results, was the 
most important action of Edward II.’s 
reign. 


THE SCULLING CONTEST 

At Newburgh, on the Hudson, 
Monday, Sept. 9th, between 
Walter Brown and James 
Hamill. 


To wrrnzss this boat-race there 

was alarge deputation present trom New York and all 
along the river, and atan early hour the lower streets of 
Newburgh were thronged with an anxious crowd. The 
piers, house-tops, shipping, and every available point 
tor a view of the course, were crowded with men, Wo- 
men and children. The air was calm, and the river was 
as quiet as a duck-pond. A little before six o’clock the 
stake-boat was set at a point two miles and a half up 
the river, from a point off the Washington Iron Works, 
where had been placed the judges’ boat, the course 
thus laying for over a mile along tne river front of the 
city. The preliminaries were completed by the selec- 
tion of Henry Munn, of New Haven, and Charles H. 
Elliott, of Pittsburgh, as judges on the part of Hamill; 
with R. ©, Elliott, ot New York, and John Crogan, ot 
New York, standing in the same relation io Brown. 
Stephen Roberts, of New York, was the previously 
chosen referee. Brown and Hamil) were both promptly 

in position, and pronounced to be in good condition. 
At precisely 6.20 o’clock a.m. the referee gave the 
signal to start, and the contestants went off in fine style, 
Hamill leading Brown, and baving the outside of the 
course, This position was kept for nearly a mile, when 
Brown gained on Hamill and passed him, making a gap 
of a length or two, which, however, was kept but a short 
distance, when Hamill again took the lead, keeping it to 
the stake-boat, which he reached in 19 minutes, and 
where occurred a collision, which is claimed by doth 


parties to have been caused by the fault of the other; 
though the accounts agree that when Hamill came 
abreast of the stake-boat he was about three lengths 
ahead of Brown, the latter, however, gaining upon him 
with lightning-like rapidity. Hamill was now making 
the turn of the stake-boat, with Brown upon the inside, 
ani in an instant the bow of the latter’s boat went 
crashing through the cockle-shell in which the former 
was seated. Brown’s boat struck that of Hamill at 
nearly a right angle, driving a hole through it about a 
foot abaft the cockpit. Brown quickly backed water, 
extricated bis boat, and, turning the stake-boat, came 
on down the course, arriving at the judges’ boat at 7.56, 
thus making the five miles in 40 minutes and 56 seconds. 
Hamill was taken on board to stake-boat, and came down 
to the city. 

As the report spread a scene of the most intense ex- 
citement ensued, and the headquarters of the referee 
was besieged by an immense crowd. The judges and 
referee repaired to a private parlor, and went into an 
examination of the evidence. Hamill’s judges claimed 
the race on the plea that Brown intentionally fouled 
their man; while Bruwn’s judges as vociferously claimed 
for a verdict, alleging that Hamill forced a collision by 
stopping in Brown’s course, 

Finally, however, Mr. Roberts appeared and made 
the tollowing announcement: “Gentlemen, having 
heard the testimony given by the judges on both sides, 
who have failed to agree, it has become my duty to 





decide as to the winner of this race. As Mr. Hamil] 
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nearly 10 feet longer, and 7 inches narrower. It is 46 
feet long and 20 inches wide. The St. John boat is 
higher and shows more surface above the water-line 
than the other, and therefore with a wind in its favor 
would have some advantage. But on the contrary 
against a breeze, a long, narrow boat has tie best 


chance, The crews were as follows: 
8t. John. Ward, 
Slroke......0. Thomas McCauley, Henry, 
Mesegnssessocd John Morris, Charles, 
sce scones se John McCaffrey, Gilbert, 
BOP cccecsesss Dennis McCaffrey Josh. 


The bow man steers end the Wards were fortunate in 
having in their boat one of the best boat engineers in 
the United States. 


SOREME OF THE RACES, 


lp, M.—Match between the Tapley and Baker (six- 
oared) crews of this city; three miles; stakes $100 a side. 

2:30.—Four-oared race, open to all; three zniles; prizes 
$100 and $50. 

3:30.—Wherry race, open to all; two miles; prizes 
$50 and $25. 

4.—Grand International match between the Ward 
Brothers of Newburgh, N. Y., and a crew from St, 
John, N. B ; six miles; stakes $1,000 a side. 

4:45.—Six-oared race, open to all; three miles; prizes 
$100 and $50. 

5:30.—Wherry match between the stroke oarsmen of 
the Tapley and Baker crews (J. Leary and P. Harring- 
ton); three miles; stakes $50 a side. 


The race for the championship of the world was, of 
course, the principal attraction of the day. The shores 





EDWARD If. AND THE MINSTREL. 


was ahead when he commenced to turn the stake-boat, 
he had, by the rules of boat-racing, the right of the 
track ; Mr. Brown should have gone outside of him. 
Therefore, I decide that Hamill won the race.” 

The latest accounts, however, are that the judges have 
withheld the stakes until further deliberation, as the 
greatest dissatisfaction is felt in ~e ,.rd to the decision 
already made by them. It is th opinion of betting- 
men that the race must be pulled over again. 








THE INTERNATIONAL REGATTA 
On the Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., 
between the Ward Brothers, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., and a St. John Crew, from St. John, 
N. B., on Wednesday, September II. 


Tue International Race at Springfield, Mass., 
was contested on September 11. There was a marked 
difference, both in the men and the boats. The St. 
John crew pulled a short struke, and their normal speed 
was between 45 and 48 strokes a minute. The Wards 
are well known for their long pull, their strokes not 
rising over 40 to the minute. The St. John crew weighed 
nearly 20 pounds to the man more than the Wards. 
The former average 1743, pounds apiece, and the latter 
155 pounds. The St. John boat is 37 ft. 6 in. long and 





27 in, wide, and weighs 189 pounds. The Ward boat is 


were lined with 10,000 spectators. The St. John crew 
came up dressed in white, aud were fine, full-fleshed 
men, They were in merino underclothes and red caps. 
The Wards were also in white, bareheaded, and had 
blue handkerchiefs, dotted with white stars, bound 
around their heads. The Ward boat is made of Spanish 
cedar, cn a tamarac frame. The St. John boat is made 
ot a peculiar white pine, very light and rare, and found 
only at St. John and in the Northern forests. Robert 
Dalton of St. John was the builder of this boat, and 
acted as judge for the St. John men at the starting boat, 
and R. M. Platt at the lower stake boat. Stephen 
Roberts acted as judge for the Wards at the stfrting 
boat, and William Blackie at the lower boat. Captain 
Gardner of Boston acted as referee. Mr. W. Blackie, 
stroke of the famous Harvard crew, was a stake-holder. 

As the men come up their superiority to the common 
run of rowers is evident. They seem to move with de- 
liberation and ease, and yet their boats glide through 
the water with wonderful speed. The Wards are scanned 
with some anxiety, for it 1s known that Gilbert has been 
under the weather fora day. But they appear to be all 
right and there is no decline in the enthusiasm of their 
friends. They keep perfect silence except to say where 
they want to start from. The St. John men, on the 
contrary, loudly vaunt their determination to win the 
colors. They are much more “‘ beefy” about the body 





than their rivals, but all have slender, muscular arms, 








joo have drawn the inside position and move to their 
pos 

The start is made a few minutes after 4 o’clock, and 
it is perfection itself. The boats lie exacily in a line 
and at the word Go, off they are without excitement, 
and apparently taking things very easy. But the 
stroke of the Wards is quicker than that of their 
rivale, as well as longer, and immediately they draw 
ahead. Rapidly they make their distance greater, and 
when an eighth of a mile has been rowed the Wards 
are full five lengths ahead. As they go around the 
bend, jast before passing out of sight, the Wards are 
in a still better position. 

At length the boats appeared at the end of the bend 
on the return, and high rise the shouts as the Wards 
come on ahead, and second after second passes before 
St. John appears. The powerful rowing of the Wards 
is more apparent as they come in at the end of the 
course and show their lithe and muscular backs, As 
they curve to the stroke and straighten up, the boat 
responds with a rush; such rowing has not been seen 
before to-day. The boat comes on with oars plying as 
steadily and as beautifully as when they made their 
first stroke. For an instant the arms ot the rowers 
rest, but it is only to let a boat get out of the way, 
The shell hardly slacks her course and in an instant 
the oars are plying again, and amid great cheering the 
Wards are declared winners, in 39 minutes and 28 
seconds. The St. John boat followed in 41 minutes 16 
seconds, At the stake-boat the Wards turned about 42 
seconds ahead of their antagonists The 
winners row up to the judges’ hoa, 
pause an instant, and are off again with 
the champion-colors flying from the 
stern. 





FIRST ANNUAL REGATTA 


Of the Hudson Amateur Asso- 
ciation at Hoboken, N, J, 
Thursday, September 12, 


On the Hudson, the pre-emin- 
ence in aquatic honors was gallantly 
contested for on Thursday, September 
12th, by the several clubs of the Hudsoy, 
Amateur Rowing Association. In the 
bay, off the Elysian Fields, Hoboken. 
was the starting-point, and one and 4 
half miles farther up, just above Day’s 
Point, was the stake-boat—a course of 
three miles. Spectators were brought 
to the course in every conceivable ves- 
sel, and probably 10,000 viewed the ex- 
citing spectacle. Brigadier - General 
Aspinwall, and Messrs, Alfred W. Cra- 
ven, William H. Radford, John E, 
McWhorter and Smith E. Lane, were 
Judges, and Major-General Shaler was 
Referee, In the first race tor single 
sculls the Gulick Club entered the Crazy 
Jane, James G. White; the Columbia 
Club entered the Unknown, J. H. 
Kobbe, Many Bretzers, Charles Tate; 
the Vesper Club of Yonkers, the Skip- 
per, Thomas Fearon. A signa) -gun 
trom the revenue cutter Una bring the 
boats into line, and a pistol-shot fired 
by General Shaler on board the Judge’s 
boat, the revenue-cutter Jasmin, starts 
the race. A gold and enameled badge 
awaits the victor, and it goes to T.Fearou 
ot the Yonkers Club, whose time is 27.26, 
In his wake is Kobbe, the champion of 
the Columbia’s, handsomely propelling 
his boat with a quick, uniform stroke, 
giving more beauty, but less power, to 
the movement than his competitor. 

For the double scull race the entries 
are: Gulick Club, Nettie, Edward Bar- 
rett, H. Roome; Palisade Club, Maria, 
H. V. Clark, A. L. Amelung; Columbia 
Club, Tilly, George M. Young, William 
Seilken ; Atlantic Club, Musquito, H. 8. 

, 8. J. Hull, This race is won 
by the Atlantic crew in 27.5; and Ma- 
gram and Hull are each claimants for 
gold badges of pretty nautical design. 

barge race which follows, is par- 
ticipated in by the Atalanta Club, who 
enter the David Banks, Jun., six oars, 
manned by William H. Webster, stroke; 
J. A. Ogden, L, Waterbury, W. M. Had- 
dock, J. D. Probst, A. L. Knapp, Geo. 
Roahr, coxswain. The Waverley Club, 
who enter the Meg Merrilies, eight oare, 
manned by W. E. Starr, stroke; J. Ws 
Wildey, E. G. Waldo, E, D. McMurray, 
G. W. Fortmeyer, J. Van Loon, frank 
Cantrell, J. R. Bauer, E. Heath, cox- 
swain ; and the Columbia Club, who 
enter the Fraud, six oars, manned by 
J.C, O'Neil, stroke; O. B. Sanger, W. 
H. Murfey, W. A. Martin, Hutchinson, 
J. Rough, H. J. Hashagen, coxswain. 
The Atalanta Club take the lead at the 
start, keep it around the stake-voat, and 
as they pull on the home-stretch, they 
make a gallant “spurt” of speed, and 
then raise their oars ‘‘ a-peak,’’ as a sign 
of their triumph. They came in easy 
winners in 23.36; and their prize is a set 
of colors and a silver cigar-stand, to 
ornament their club-rooms and a bow- 
light for their boat, The Columbia Club 
are 2.16 later in passing the Judge’» 
boat; and next is witnessed the race 
the six-oared gigs, which will give toone 
or the other of the rival clubs the Cham~- 
ion Flag of the Association, g¢ 

iges for each member of the winning 
crew, and a set of silver presented by 
Mr. Voliman. In this race are the best 
amateur oarsmen which can be gathered 
on the Hudson River, Here is the 
Gulick Club, who have the ly or 
choice position for their e 4 
hai—a muscular crew, cafBtlows: Wel 

s, stroke; Geo. Clark, James G. White, 
Manon y White, William H. Spear, George L. Devoe, 
coxswain. On their right is the Atlantic Club, in the 
Deacon, as follows: C. Y. Roosevelt, stroke; a 
Sturgis, Henry E. Buermeyer, William B. Curtis, H. 5. 
Magram, William Mertrus, Mr. Tuthill, coxswain. 
the left still, are the Mutual Club, of Albany, who have 
entered the Adam Cook, with their crack rowers: © 
Traux, stroke; George Hughes, Armon Bowers, Jan 
O'Neil, William H. Snyder, Charles Piepenbrink, Pony 
H. Ewing, coxswain. In the Atalanta, entered by \™ 
Club of the same name, is the celebrated © Dock” 
as stroke; behind him the equally waltnos? C. Mani 
Withers; also, J. R. Lindsay, H. Gardiner, W. © 
land, A. 8, Swan, and John King, as coxswalt, 1 
entries are completed wiih the Columbia Oe, eae 
trust the honor ot their name to Henry 8. Rough, redith 
T. Van Raden, W. Seilken, P. McIndoe, J. A. M ~— 
J. H. Kobbe, P. Curran, coxswain. Away up - tual 
swiitly glided the gigs, with those of the Gulick, 
and Atalanta in advance, and almost - ther, 0B 
other. It is six of one to half a dozen of Ss take 
the chances of winning. The Gulicks reac 
boat first by fast pulli 


, but lose their advantage 2 
their rounding, and let the Mutuals,  - by 


their inside; : 
pew an candieing $ of the Atalantas, who, — 
ter still, make the turn the quickest and neste el 
then prompt to answer their stroke, strato alt is 4 
at their oars. They take the front ane © ; 

22.07, the Mutuals coming in nine ' 


seconds 
lowed by the Gulicks, the Atalantas and the Columbias« 








Thus ends the day’s sports. 
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Brome INCIDENTS 


HOME INCIDENTS. && 
The Penalty of Inquisitiveness. 


A laughable incident recently occurred at the rail- 
road depot in S gi The train from 

Mobile brought up several barrels of oysters. A num- 
ber of country negroes stood by, and never having seen 
oysters before, were somewhat surprised at the appear- 
ance of the bivalves. ‘Where he mouf?” exclaimed 
one of the most inquisitive. ‘‘How um eat? Golly! 
I tink am nothing ‘cept gum. Yah! yah!” he con- 
tinued, laughing at his wit, “‘I spec some white 
man tink nigger a fool when he called dat ister.” 
Just then he discovered an open oyster, and seizing it 
he eyed it closely. Not satisfied with the examination, 
he pleced it to his nose, but no sooner was that organ 
inserted between the shells than they closed. Howling 
with pain, he called out, “ Pull um off! pull um off!” 
but the more the oyster was pulled the more he would 
not let go; and as the poor fellow danced and yelled, 
his frantic efforts to rid himself of his uncomfortable 
nasal ornament were both ludicrous and painful, 
‘*Hit him with a stick,” suggested a buxom wench, 
apd in a moment the oyster was knocked right and left 
with a hearty will; but without the desired effect, 
* Pinch his tail,”’ cried a little negro, ‘and he sure to 
let go!” But there was no tail to pinch, and poor 
Cuffee seemed doomed to wear the oyster for ever. At 
this moment an “intelligent contraband ’’ whipped out 
a knife and with it soon severed the oyster. The negro 
looked at the shell with amazement, and finding the 
oyster toothless, threw it away with the remark, ‘Um 
got no teeth, but he gum is powerful.” 

_ An‘Adventure with a Bull on the 
Prairies. 


The following account, given by a Yankee of his ad- 
venture with a bull, will prove interesting and amusing. 
He was passing the animal, when catching sight of 

im, he came slowly toward him, The rest of the ad- 
venture we give in his own words: I put in a few 
quick steps, but was afeared to run cos I knowed if I 
did he’d feel encouraged. Putty soon he begun to 
come on the trot, an’ then I let out in a kind o’ canter. 
Then he ris to a lope, an’ seein’ it wur no use waitin’ 
for hira to quit, I jest loosened these ere legs o’ mine 








and come down to my best time. I looked ’beout for 


ial 





THE PENALTY OF INQUISITIVENESS, 


s mething to climb, but that I wur in the cussed 
prairie, an’ not a pea stick to be found nigher than a 
mile ahead—heow I did want to stop right there an’ 
cuss the blasted prairies. I gin a glance over my 
shoulder an’ see the everlastin’ cuss with his nose 
down an’ his tail up, comin’ jest on the dead law deown, 
an’ I let my legs count another notch. The chase went 
nip an’ tuck till I got near the creek, when I see that 
the bull wur only "beout a hundred yards behind me. 
I felt queerish when I was sartin he were gainin’ ; it 
give me such a skeer that my heart seemed to dissolve 
an’ my legs kinder lost their feelin’ so I couldn’t run. 
I looked back, ant’ by the sufferin’ Moses! if the bull 
warn’t within twenty feet o’ me, his eyes all green an’ 
his nostrils looked like I might put my head in ’em— 
an’ as red as a bolt o’ new flannel! I got almost to the 
creek, when I found the timber wur on the oppersite 
from me, and the bull so close I could almost feel his 
breath on my cheek. I thot of my famerly in that offe! 
time ; sez I—“ Farewell, little Jed, an’ you Sarer Ann, 
my gentle companion!’’—jest at this instant I are a 
stump rite on the bank of the creek, an’ made a spring 
for it, expectin’ to get on the top on’t, but it happened 
to be holler an’ I landed inside. I jest had room to 
squeeze deown in it an’ get my head below the top ; an’ 
not a darn bit too soon wur I in, for as my topknot went 
Mr. Bull’s head came up whack against the stump till 
everything jingled. You better believe I felt thankful 
Iwur housed at last; an’ the old cues o’ a bull, wasn’t 
he disappointed! Lord, how he did rave round that 
stump, switch his tail, paw the sile, and beller! I 
peeped up at him, jist to see how he were getting on, 
but I kalkerlate I peeped down offel sudden! for I 
hadn’t more’n got my head up till his horns comes a 
a straddle on it, an’ his skull! hit the stump like a maul. 
The little in ‘dent convinced me that the best thing I 
could do was, ‘the langwidge of Squire Wheeler, to 
lay low. Jisa ‘‘made up my mind not to put up my 
head again Ife, ‘offulest pain take me in the leg I 
ever see, an’ at the -3me time something commenced 
to whizz, whizz, down in the bottom of the stump. I 
tried to look to see what on airth it could be, but the 
holler was so narrer I couldn’t get a chance to look, an’ 
all at once it popped into my head that there were a 
rattlesnake in the stump. When I thot o’ that I made 
an plunge to get out o’ the horrid den ; but the cussed 
bull warn’t more’n six feet off, and the minit he seed 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A BULL ON THE PRAIRIES. 
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my head he come at me full chisel. The fust I knowed 
I had dodged back into the stump agin an hadn’t 
more’n touched bottom afore I felt an awful keen bite 
in my leg. I made a rush to get out again, but the 
cussed infernal bull drove at me, and I was obliged to 
pop back agin. I now began to get bites offal fre- 
quently, an’ in bad places; the whizzen got londer, an’ 
I squirmed, an’ twisted, an’ screetched at a fast rate, 
an’ in grabbin’ round I ketched somethin’ and got a 
bite in the hand. I held my holt on to it, and behold! 
it proved to he nothin’ but a yaller jacket! When I 
found I wasn’t snake bit, I felt suthin’ git off my 
stomach like a bag o’ shot, I felt for a minit as if I 
didn’t keer for all the ‘aller jackets between the 
Mississippi an’ the Missouri. I hadn’t seen one there 
where I see a th d in ther minit. The whole 
holler o’ that stump got yeller with ‘em. I couldn’t 
stand it long that way. I was bobbin’ up and deown so 
continnerly, that I wuz about half the time out, and at 
last I felt the stump beginnin’ to give way under the 
thumps o’ the infernal old brindle heathen, an’ I swear, 
my hair riz straight on end. I made up my mind to 
git eout o’ that, somehow, putty quick, but just at the 
minit I raised my head to jump eout an’ run, the old 
cuss came at me, with head deown an’ til up, at loco- 





| motive speed; as I dodged deown he struck the stump, 
| tor it up by the roots, and shot me eout like I was a 
| bumshell, clean over the bank—an’ I reckon that’s 


what tore the carpet bag—knockin’ me clean down 
inter the muddy bottom o’ the creek. When I riz the 
first thing I seen were the old feller’s tail, an’ as I 
could swim a lick, I made a grab for it and made him 
tow me ashore. When we got there, I let go, and run 
one way, while the bull run the other, an’ that’s the 
hull long and short on’t. 


A Remarkable Instance of Superstition 
and Folly. 


A correspondent from Sedalia, Missouri, sends us the 
following; A. A. Reeves is a quiet, well-to-do farmer, 
living about six miles northwest of this city, on the 
Georgetown road, By hard work and frugal living, he 
has acquired the farm upon which he resides, and 
$1,000 in money. Week before last, however, be was 
victimized in an almost incredible manner, to the ex- 
tent of $6,000—an amount which it will, perhaps, tare 








half the earnings of bis lifetime to repay. On Thurs- 








A REMABKABLE INSTANCE OF SUPERSTITION AND FOLLY. 

















ACCORDING TO THE RESOLUTIONS, 


| day, August 1, a company of Gipsies, consisting of 
three men and one woman, encamped near Mr. Reeves’s 
house. The woman called on Mr. R. the same day, 
representing to him that she was a clairvoyant foriune- 
teller, and that she was endowed with a secret gift, 
which enabled her to reveal the past and future of all 
things sublunary. Furthermore, she informed Mr. R. 
that she was a spiritualist, and that the spirits had com- 
municated to her the astounding fact that somewhere 
on his (Mr. R.’s) farm, immense quantities of gold and 
silver had been hidden by some one at a time “ whence 
the memory of man runneth not to the coctrary.” The 
charming woman continued to visit Mr. R.’s house 
trom day to day, end finally informed him that the 
spirits would not deign to tell where the treasure was 
Ceposited, unless she could be temporarily placed in 
| possession of $6,000 with which to perform the neces- 
sary incantation. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Reeves 
gave credence to this story—the woman completely in- 
fatuated him, leading him whithersoever she would. 
He promised that he would obtain the money ($6,000), 
and each swore the other to eternal secrecy. Mr. R. 
| had $965 in his own possession, and he quietly bor- 
| rowed enough from different members of his family to 
| make up the thousand, without hinting the purpose for 
| which he wanted it. He then came to Sedalia, and 
mortgaged his farm to Mr. Reece Hughes, to the amount 
of $5,000, payable in ninety days at two and a half per 
| cent. a month. He thereupon returned home without 
| informing any member of his family what his mission 
had been to Sedalia; stealthily met his enchantress and 
told her he was ready for her incentation. The woman 
| took the money, made a roll of it, wrapped it securely 
| in a piece of cotton cloth, and—as if to make assurance 
| doubly sure—she then took a long string and tied it 
| many times around the roll of money. She returned 
| the next day, when the final ceremonies took place 
| which were to inevitably extort a revelation from the 
spirits as to the exact locality where the treasure was 
to be found. She took Mr. Reeves into a room where 
| there could be no witnesses of the mysterious conju- 
rations, bad him to stand in the centre of the floor and, 
with uplifted hands, repeat the Lord’s Prayer, while 
she, in p sion of the package of money, performed 
evolutions round about him, mysteriously chanting 
during the time. This performance concluded, the 
woman placed what was ostensibly the package of 
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money im one of Mr. Reeves’s hands, and charged him 
at the pertl of destroying the spell, not to let the pack- 
age go Out of that particular hand until he had hidden 
it im tome safe and secret place, where, undisturbed, it 
as to remain for the period of four days, when Mr. R. 
Was to go and get it, and mcet bis enchantress at a 
spring near by, when the two in company would pro- 
cved to the place where the hidden treasure was buried. 
Mr. Reeves obeyed these instructions strictly, telling 
no oe of any part of the transactions, hid what he sup- 
posed was his package of $6,000 safely away, and at tho 
exact moment when the four days expired sought his 
package and found it; but, alas! instead of containing 
the $6,000 it only, contained the disconnected fragments 
pore ly pag dime novels, Our readers can ima- 
give . B.'s 


| 


color and 


THE ESQUIMAUX OR INNUIT. 

Tue name “Innuit” is plural, and derived 
from the singular Innu, signifying man; io the plural 
Invu-it, men or people, in the sense of “we are the 
people, we!” All other races are homunculi in com- 
parison with them. Their tradition is, that in the be- 
ginning the Creator made a white man, with 8 most un- 
satisfactory result—too clumsy, too big, and with a 
bilious and washed-out complexion. That then nature, 
having thus tried “ her prentis han’ on” the outsiders, 
made a genuine Innu—the first real man--and sitting 
down, delighted over her handiwork, proclaimed it 
success. The job is done; and in size and weight, in 
tour, the product is perfection. 
Civilization has added somewhat to the 





vision ot the origin of printing: 


man presented himself all 


vizible, 


The gipsies had 


** Folded their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently stole away.” 


This is certainly one of the most astonishing instan- 
In reading it one would 
suppose the victim must be insane. But when we con- 
sider that Mr, Reeves is an upright, sober and indus- 


ces of credulity on record, 


(rious farmer, Ube transaction seems almost incredible, 


It can only be regarded as an additional confirmation of 


the adage et old— There is vothing new under the 
eun." 


According to the Resolutions. 


Recently at a missionary meeting of the negroes of 
ene of the richest negro churches of this city, the 
folowing resolutions were passed unanimously; 


1. Resolved, That we will give something. 

2% Reseleed, That we will give according to our 
ability, 

% Resolved, That we will give willingly. 


After the resolutions were read, and approved, and 
passed, a leading negro took his seat at the table, with 
pen and ink, and put down what each came to contri- 
bute, Many advanced to the table and handed in their 
cantributions, some more and some less. Among the 
contributors was an old negro, who was very rich— 
almost as rich as the rest united, He threw downs 
ena!) bill. 

“Take dat back again,” said the chairman of the 
meeting. ‘ Dat may be ’cordin’ to de fust resolution, 
ut not ‘cordin’ to the second,” 

Tue rich old wan accordingly took it up, and hobbled 
back to his ecut, much evraged. One after another 
came forward, and all giving more than himself, he 
was eshamed, and again threw a larger bill on the 
tuble, saying : 

“ Dar, take dat.” 

It was a twenty dollar greenback, but it was given 
with so much ill-temper that the chairman answered: 

“No, sah; dat won’t do! Dat may be ‘cordin’ to de 
fust and second resolutions, but not ‘cordin’ to de 
third.” 

He was obliged to take it upagain. Still angry with 
himeelf, the rich old negro sat a long time, until nearly 
all were gone, and then advanced to the table, and with 
a smile on his countenance, laid a large sum of money 
on the table. 

“Dar, dat berry well,” said the presiding negro; 
“dat will do; dat am ‘cordin’ to all de resolutions,” 





Presenvina Oxzeears.—The preservation of 
cereals and other vegetable substances fit for human 
food has been the object of numerous researches and 
inventions, Every method proposed has been based 
on the principle advanced by chemists that the fermen- 
tajigp and the germination cannot take place without 
the simultaneous concurrence of heat, humidity, and 
oxygen. A method recently patented by M. Aimé E. 
Biavier, engineer of the mines at Angers, in France, 
consists in making use of carbonic acid pure and dry. 
He is astonished that this was not thought of at first, 
because of all the incombustible gases, it is the most 
economically produced, and presents firstly, the double 
advantage of being incombustible, and of a density 
considerably greater than that of atmospheric air, so 
that its use would appear to remove all the prac 
difficulties which have prevented the application on a 

« scale of the processes, In fact it would be 
enficient to construct vast chambers, either of metal, or 


more econom: , of o brickwork or maso’ 
with an inner Bp ey Ee | 
be xce at top and bottom, 


6 
where care would be taken to ve one or several 
openings for the introduction and the exit of the sub- 
etinces to , whether vegetable or animal. 
The open must be ded with a means of her- 
metically closing, cons of india-rubber washers. 
The catbente gas, produ either by the combustion 
of some calcareous substance in a vessel, 
or by passing through this calcareous substance, 
an acid, according to well-known processes, 
disengaging itself wi pressure, and previously 
ari would be directed into the preserving 
cbambers by means of metal pipes, By reason of 
its density it would — the atmospheric air, 
it to escape by the upper 
to open under the influence of a 
very ht excess of interior sure, and the com- 
of ae ane = carbonic acid hag 
an: rtain and elementary processes, For 
wheat a A in masses, M. Blavier calcu- 
lites that the cost Oe ing his proposed method 
pa dT my at 25d. yearly for every twenty-two 
ip 


sat eens Lare aT Fasupe.— During his 
years at ge many i visitors to 


tin, 


oe Mecca of y,” have us accounts of 
his dat'y habits. Among others Le Kain, the actor, 
tells us he was accustemed to study and write from 


morning until three in the afternoon, during which in- 
terval his only it was coffee mixed with 
c' ocolate; that seldom dined; and made a frugal 
supper about eight in the evening, principally on 
boiled The ite use of coffee, of which 
he parton, as & nervous stimulant, was one of the 
causes of his death; a last visit to Paris, wo 
are told, he was accustomed to drink fifiy cups in the 
twenty-four —, at night chiefly, when, after the 
labors of the day, he any os up until mo ¥ 
co and correcting edy of “ Irene.” 
This stimulus in connection with excitement in 
which the old man then lived, completely banished 
sleep, to induce which he had recourse to the opium 
draughts, which terminated so fatally. But to return 
to Ferney. He worked—says Le Kain—all day, and 
devoted only an hour or so to the reception of tors. 
The public table of the castle—for Voltaire kept open 
house in royal fashion—was always more}plenti! 
= than his own, and every p’ was y 

our of finding a good fowl, and plenty of the wine of 
Moulin-4-Veut, to regale him. In the correspondence 
of Madame previously alluded to, it is also 
noted, that each peas:nt who passed through Ferney, 
not only found a good dinner ready prepared for him on 
his arrival, but, on his departure, received, in addition, 
« gift of twenty-four sous, to make the rest of his 


jeurncy pleasant. Voltaire’s chamber was ply fur- 
nished; fronting his bed was a portrait of e de 
Chefelt, ana around the walls a few . 
Srv nu, &c., in needlework. Pens, ink, and were 


paper 
nseutly paced beside his lamp at night, so that 
+o \er thoughts occurred to bim were immediately 
Tryiste pa and he ag tells us that the voluininous- 
ness of compos tious was ip po litie measure at- 
WO ee i Mae elle, 


feelings of disappointment, indignation 
aud chagrin at this stage of the proceedings. He sought 
bis charmer at the spring, but, alas! she was nowhere 


resources 
and comforts of the Esquimaux, but it is doubtful 
whether it has in all cases oe their character. 
The persons with whom they have been brought into 
contact are not usually persons of refinement— 
ye in a perilous and repulsive line of service— 
and storing the fish that yield oil and 
whalebone, probably are the only race in 
world who are without an intoxicating native drink, a 
nation who live and die in their natural state, without 
what drunkenness is, But where our Jack 


tars that is their distinctive charaeteristic no 
* h it must be sail for them that except 
in immediate neighborhood of the ports of Green- 


land, and during the season in which sree 





ngs: hol being not procura' they re- 
vert to their usual sober habits. It would no 
ship’s on meeting with an Innuit on the sea- 


board ot Davis Strait, to be greeted with a request for a 
glass of rum “ ty keep sali water out of poor Esqui- 
maux.” ‘This and tobacco have grown to be the luxu- 
rious indulgences of a people to whom they were ori- 
gi unknown, and by whom only in # narrow 

are they even now sought after and’ 

Civilization has supplied the native women with 
needles and flaxen thread, who before were confined to 
the use of bone implements and reindeer sinew, But 
their ingenious industry does not confine itself to the 
use of these, All that is worm by man or woman, down 
to the very sealskin boots that warm the feet of both, 
ny the hut ow live in, = by! the women, In 

6 rowing an er oomias, or 

women’s Toate, they Tisplay & skill and dihood not 
interior to that of the men, Captain Hall describes 
their pulling at the oar as equal to that of the European 
sailors on more than one occason of stress and danger. 
As tor instance: 
“This Kunniu was a first-rate woman if all relating 
to work, whether in boat or on shore. She was an ex- 
cellent pilot, and could pull an oar with any of our men. 
One day a whale was ee by the George Henry’s 
crew at the lower part of the bay, and it was nesessary 
for all aid to be rendered in towing the monster along- 
side our ship, The natives gave every assistance, and 
I also went with a boat, rowed by Kunniu and three 
others, to help. But I found they were doing well 
without us, and accordingly returned. On our way 
back a strong northwester was blowing, and it was be- 
com'ng very difficult to cross the channe!, A heavy sea 
revailed, and the tide was strong, causing a comrmo- 
on in the waters anything but pleasant, In the boat 
was that Esquimaux woman I have mentioned as pos- 
sessing the child; and never did mother more dote 
upon a babe than she upon this. Her care and solici- 
tude for ita Pay at ee were truly affecting. It lay in 
the bow of the boat as she pulled and p , seomingly 
with the strength of six men, and every now and then 
she would look at it with a tender glance, while renewed 
force was placed upon heroar. Mother? Yea, she was 
a true mother; and Kunniu evidently must have been 
the same, for she pulled like a giantess. How they 
watched to see if we progressed! How they turned 
their eyes to the sleeping babe, as & wave would occa- 
sionally mount up and top ite white crest clear over 
our heads|"’ 


The woman of course has the sole charge of the young 
during infancy. Before the baby can walk it is nestled 
behind the woman’s shoulder, under her far hood, 
naked, next the mother’s skin—a warm and safe hiding 
lace—an ingenious substitute tor the natural pocket of 
© marsupials. Warmed by a mother’s y, nour- 
ished on a mother’s blood, and tended by a mother’s 
affections, the Arctic picoaninny has little cause to re- 
gret the niceties of a more refined system of nursing. 
mothers would prefer a nicer morning bath 
for their babies than the primitive method of ablution 
ticed by poor Puto; but it must be remembered 
Prat in a snow chamber cold water is no luxury, and 
that warm water is both scarce and very hardly to be 
had where neither coals nor timber supply fuel for a 
nine months’ frost. 
“The woman [Puto] had once been considered hand- 
some, and even now showed some signs of her former 
beauty. She was about thirty-five years old, and though 
she had a hard time of it alone, supporting herself and 
her child, yet she was generally cheerful, smart, kind, 
industrious, On one of my visits to Tookoolito’s igloo, 
Puto with her child was there, and I then witnesse 
operation, very rarely performed, of washing a child’s 
face. This was done by udring, 
dog would do the hand that just contained a fresh 
beefsteak. She did this twice while in my presence, 
and the true color of the clild’s face was then more 
clearly seen. Owing to some cause or other which I 
could only surmise, Puto suffered more trom various 
privations than the other women. She was often a week 
with hardly anything tc eat, and in consequence her 
poor child was nearly starved. On the occasion I now 
refer to, after I had left the igloo and wandered about 
to other dwellings, I came across Torley and Ebierbing, 
just arrived with a sledge-load of frozen krang (whale- 
meat) for the dogs. Puto at that moment also came to 
the spot, and immediately asked for some. They gave 
her ut twenty-five pounds of it; and this she slung 
on her back, along with her of equal weight already 
there, besides the child! Ye mothers of America, what 
say you to taking an infant, besides an additional pack 
of fifty pounds on your back, and starting off «i: « tramp 
of several miles—such was the distance to l’u...'s home 
—with the thermometer forty degrees or fur.y-five de- 
grees below treezing point ?’ 








SATIRE IN SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Don Josz Gorzatez de Trzapas may be taken 
as the representative man of the living Spanish satirists. 
Few looking on the steady, easy-going, fat, and florid 
young man with good-nature playing about the corners 
of his mouth, would suspect the keen spirit of satire 
which inspires his verses, Making use of the Romance 
form before explained, he celebrated in the public 
papers the late triumphs of his country over the Moors, 
and these verses were in every one’s mouth. In his 
satires he never condescends to personalities, he 
lashes selfishness, rage for wealth, worldliness, lack of 
patriotism, &c. He calls his collection ‘‘ Anacreontic 
Poems of the Latest Fashion,” but they have nothing 
of the genuine Anacreontics but the form. The classic 
student or even the reader of Moore’s translation re- 
collects the bibulous old poet’s direction to the painter 
about his mistress’s portrait. Here is the Spanish 
equivalent: 

«Figure to me O photographer of my soul, the beauty 
who holds me 1n thrall. 
“ As to countenance, let her be dark or tair, to me it’s 
all the same. 
“But let sparkling diamonds give lustre to ber 
tresses, and two golden lamps hang from her ears, 
“Let her neck be dark or poss:ss the whiteness of 
alabaster, but for decency’s sak» cover it with pearls or 
sapphires. 

Let rival beauties envy the whiteness of her breast, 
my eyes are attracted by the lace which covers it, 
“Let ber graceful form ve shrouded with rich valu- 
a’ ~~ A rich binding always enhances the value 
of books, 
“While she rolls along in her caléche my ee 


Jupiter, 
“ And 
of stars, of worlds, and of domestic fowl! 
“ ¢Thou createdst us one day from nothing mixed with 
@ little mud; thou hast bestowed on us en- 


t 
bor’s 


“* Thon hast bestowed us ears which to the deaf are a 
mere ornament, and a tongue, best of all. 

“* Placed between the teeth she gives them to under- 
stand that unless she lies, they can have nothing to 


“*But alas in our time she is incapable to express 
all that the !ruitful brain conceives and brings forth. 
“ *Lengthen it then the third of perch, or give it for 
aid an additional organ.’ 
“Juppy made a grimace, and the affrighted bills 
sunk and the poles trembled 
*** Well,” said the deity, always prodigal of gifts, «I 
shall convert into tongu:s sundry vile things of this 
lower world. 
“*Of old shirts, of di-qusting rags, I shall make gay 
clothes for the press, flesh and blood for the daily 
paper. , 
**In the feathered garb of the goose are cannons 
sufficient to win treasures. 
“Let your arms cease to brandish the warlike steel, 
and turn inert and fat bodies of men into sieves. 
***lron fashioned into slender tongues which sing 
— | the paper, shall there engrave the conceptions ot 
genius, 
“*And in order that you may attain the steepest 
summits, I shall furnish your heads with pride and 
envy in abundence. 
“** Advance, throw shame behind, flatter the proud, 
copy, deride, calumniate, and be sure to burn incense 
in your own honor. 


s Henceforth you are a man ; hitherto you were but an 
ape.’ 





Mapame pv Cnatetet.—Many references to 
the Marchioness du Chatelet are iound in Voltaire’s 
Circy correspondence, He speale of ! er extraordinary 
capacity, of her learning English in fifteen days, after 
having had cnly five lessons from ap Irish teacher in 
Paris, of her familiarity with the Latin classics, ‘Her 
inclinations, however, were more strongly bent toward 
the mathematics and metaphyericn than an 
studies, and seldom have there been «ited in 
person 80 much justice of discernracnt and elegance of 
taste with so ardent a desire for information. She 
learned Italian as rapidly as English, We read all the 
works of Taseo on! Ariosto together; and Algarroiti, 
when he came to Cir.y, found ber sufficiently sxillfu! 
in his own language to give him some very excellent 
information by which he profited.” After speaking oi 
their studying Newton, Locke and Leibnitz, whose 
system Madame du Chatelet expounded in her Institu- 
tion de Physique, and to whose philosophy she was a' 
first attracted, he says: ‘‘ Born with a love of truth, sh: 
soon abandoned system, and applied herself to the dis- 
coveries of the great Newton, whose “Principles o 
Mathematics” she translated into French, and addcd 
thereto an algebraical commentary, which Clairault ca: e- 
fully revised, * * * At Circy, where we spent six 
years, we cultivated all the arts, There it was I cor: 
‘A'zire,’ ‘Merope,’ ‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ *Ma- 
omet,’ ‘Les Discours en Verse,’ ‘ Pucelle.’ For th s 
lady Ialso wrote the ‘ Essay on Universal History,’ fro: 
the age of Charlemagne, c this epoch becauso i: 
was that at which Bossuet had » and not wish- 
ing to treat again a subject handled 80 grea’ a 
master.” There, also, we find they occupied their time 
in making experiments on light and electricity in t' 
*sboratories they had constructed. During the perio 
of his Circy residence his correspondence is chiefl, 
directed to literary subjects. In one, speaking of 
feminine capacity, s0 admirably illustrated in his friend, 
he says: ‘‘The powers of mind she displays affor. 
cignal proof ot my conviction that women are capable « 
of which we are, and that the only difference betw:' 
us is that they are more amiable.” Over the dcor o 
madame’s study, at Circy, he had engraved the lines: 
* Some rest, some study, some few jokes, 
Few silly books, tew silly folks, 
A friend, much solitude, no state— 
Say, is not mine a happy fate?” 


Medica,” but the Stock List, and was, ut least, as te- 
miliar with the Exchange as with the Dispensary. 
Hence, his spirits were liable to be affected by the stat: 


and the plethora or vacuity of their purses. One day, 
— to his daily round of visits, his morning journa 


and elongated his visage accordingly. At this moment 
he was sent for to visit a lady who was represented to 
be very ill. His mind running more at ihe moment on 
the funds than on the pulse of his patient, he groaned 
in an under tone, as his fingers pressed her wrist— 
eo Mercy upon me—how they fall!—lower!. low:r! 
lower!” ‘Good heavens!” shrieks the lady, in alarm: 
“Am I dying?” Tut, you fool,” says the physician, re- 
covering from his reverie, ‘‘you are dreaming; your 
pulse is very good; it was the stocks I was talking o!.”’ 


An artist’s life should be occupied in per 
fecting ideas of the highest beauty in sound, language, 
marble or color; in raising the imagination of all who 
are not artists to his own standard—not in pandering 
to the taste of any inferior to his own, 








Down Among the Dead Men, are, at 
this moment, thousands who might have been alive and 
well had they used that great life preserver, Plantation 
Bitters. Let the living lay it to heart that they are the 
best known remedy for all dyspeptic complaints, stom. 
ach derangements and general debility. As a delicious 
cordial, combined with great tonic virtues, their equal 
cannot be found. 

Delicate Females, Clergymen, Merchants, Lawyers 
and persons of sedentary habite—particularly those 


greatly benefited by these Bitters. 





Macworim Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 





“They Cure!” What Cures? Ayor’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL for a Cough, AYER’S PILLS tor 
a purgative, and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for the com- 
plaints that require an alterative med. ne. 


or 


€ 


t 


Gold! Gold!! My Golden (ompound wit! : 
the Beard to grow thick and heavy on tue smooth 


jace in twenty-one days in every case, or money re- 





occupied with her rich liveries and the cost of 
oy eae 





fear be 


Address M. A, J. 


funded, Sent by mail for 50 cents a package 
AGGERS, 





of the funds, as well as by that of his patients’ healt!— , 


“ he who, prancing slong by the carriage, or| The Barnum & Wan Amburgh Mu- 
seated her side, in mouth, can exclaim, ‘All 

ee, 0 aS ae, : seum and Menagerie Co- 

“ Paint her i.. ..e in ball costume, at the Mass, or Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
the Retiro ever richly dressed, ever surrounded by DECIDED 8U 

pulent charms. 

“But alas her greatest charms cannot see to Pi Ry ey AT 3 @ AT 6, 


you 
= father’s crowns! On these is my heart 


Don Jose is somewhat old-fashioned in his notions. 
He does not attribute all the qualities of an overruling 
Providence to the mere progress of science and tho 
additions, to our corporal conveniences. Here is bis 


“Turning the earth into a sponge with his tears’ 
: dreeping at the throne of 


cried, ‘Good evening O powerful god, maker 


““*T pave sporen.’ And he added, rubbing his chin, | 


other | 
© same | 


| complexion, color of hair and eyes, enol 
| in postpaid envelope, and receive the picture 


| 


Or Mead, the celebrated physician, the fol- | 
lowing story is told: He studied not only the ‘‘ Materia | 


| 


made him aware of a portentous fall in the stock», | 


| 


| 
| 624-6 


| 





| for 50 cents, 


—— 


French 
THE MAN OF D 3 


oR, 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE, 
in which the 
ENTIRE DRAMATIC COMPANY APPEAR. 
Just arrived, and now on exhibition, 
LARGE COLLECTION OF TROPICAL FISH. 


A 
To be seen at all hours, 
THE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GORDON CUMMING the ince COLLECTION, 
G CALCULATOR, 
















80 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 












Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
CELEBRA 










As a beautifier of the comp‘exion and as a clarifier of 
the human cuticle this admirable emollient is univers- 
ally admitted to be beyond the reach of ri . It ts 
notable that among the tens of thousands who have 
used it the t twenty-five years in the cure of 
above complaints, not a solitary complaint has ever 
been made; on the contrary, the numberless voluntary 
testimonials which have been presented to its inventor 
teem with laudations of its medical and a ages | 
virtues, It also prevents the formation of es, an 
has also the power of removing them when formed. 
Fifty cents a cake. 

GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, or Bean- 
tifier. Endorsed by the fashionable world, The best 
cosmetic ever invented. $1.50 a botth. 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE positively uproote 
hair trom low foreheads, upper lips, or any part of the 
body. Wvrranted. $1 a bottle. is article is imi- 
tated, which imitations are utterly worthless and dan- 
gerous. 

LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks. A per- 
manent stain, immovable except by washing with soap 
and water. Fifty cents a bottle. 

LILY WHITE is another addition to a lady’s toilet, 
and must not be confounded with the many imitations 
flooding the cities. GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE, when 
applied to the skin after washing, effects a surprisinz 
but most pleasing change in the personal appearance. 
It renders the skin soft and silky, and imparts to it a 
clearness and brilliancy after using GOURAUD’S SOAP 
impossible to conceive, Thirty-five cents a box, which 
will be forwarded gratis. If doubts, compare with the 
cheap imitations, and detect the difference in color and 
quantity. Can be had at his old depot, established over 
a quarter ot a century, at 453 BROADWAY. 
Agents.—Evans, 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia ; 
Bates, 129 Washington street, Boston; Weildon, Hart- 
ford; and Druggists generally, 624-5 
















































































































































““Works on Man.”—For New Llustrated 
Catalogue of best Books on Physiology, Anatomy, Gym- 
nastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology and Enthol- 
| ogy, send two stamps to 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 
389 Broadway, N. Y. Agents Wanted. 626-9 















































Curls! Curls lone application will curl your 
hair into beautiful curls, and last six months in every 
case, or money refunded, Sent 


bi postage ’ 
Address M. A. SAGGEES, Calhoun, ri 
ASTONISHING ! 


MADAME MAURICE, from Corsica, can produce by 
means of the Horoscope a true likeness of your future 
husband or wife, with name, occupat on, pecuniary 
circuinstances, felicity of married life, date of marriage, 
and your entire destiny. Thousands of testimonials 
assert her ability, and she will er 
money if her predictions prove untrue, 
















































































- your 
your age, 
50 cents 


return 
mail, Address in confidencs, 
MADAME MAURICE, Box 12, Fultonville, N. Y. 


Curl Your Hair ! 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A sample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be rent free 
to any address. The Curlique will curl the straightest 
hair on the first application (without injury) in soft, 
luxuriant, beautiful flowing curls. Address, with stamp, 

625-8 PROF. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 
































































































































MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 
Marble and Granite Monuments, &c- 


Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. For full information, address 
WATHAN & COMPANY, 
223 West 18th street, N. Y. 



























































Books, all kinds. Sample and Cata- 
logue, 25 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, Y. N. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 

































































This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 





























who are weak and suffer with mental depression, are 


| will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
| Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 


; or three 
Tilinois, i 





Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety ol 
tertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 





























number will contain “wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tiated Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at: ny time, 

In the August pumber was commenced an excit’ng 
ec ntinued story, 


Who Dida It? 
#@” All subscriptions to be sent to 
WRANK LESLIE, 
1 Pearl Birest, N.Y. 

















































Sxrr. 28, 1867.] 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


31 








DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





& TAYLOR, 


| 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining | 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 


trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 


WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 


With Astronomical aha Comical Celestial fl 


Intelligence. 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
Price, 15 Cents. 


Tells you how to be fortunate in all your undertakings; 
how to win the undying love of any one; how to dis- 
cover articles lost, stolen or hidden, and many other 
wonderful secrets. Price, 15 cents per or send 


copy, 
stamp for fully deacriptive circular, tod. W. FRIZZELL, 
Baltimore, Md, 625-8 


GIVEN away, | 


A shea eraph will be sent to you free on receipt of your 
address and two postage stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nussau street, New York. tf 








i 

} 
a 
‘ 
“whe Book of Wonders tells how to 
‘make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiais, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 ceuts, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N, Y. tf 


1(%) Photographs of Union Generals sent po:t 
pai tor 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 2! 
ce7 its; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Addris 

623-42 ©. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 








Engravings and Stereoscopic Views 
and Stationery Goods.—Splendid assortment of new 
and beautiful goods. $30 will obtain a fair stock that 
will realize $100. Send for circulars. HASKINS & 
CO., 56 Beekman street, N. Y. tf | 











Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 

lips or nails; does not wash off or injure the skin; | 

remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 

Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PerFuMERs, 

41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


eowti 


phs, all kinds. Sample and 
roadway, 


Photo 


Catalozue, 25 cents. W. O. WEMYSS, 575 
New York. 





2 nant Sh din 


OYS AND GIRLS. 


Prank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No, 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace. 

With No, 26, 

Title and Index to Vol. I. 
With No. 52, 

Title and Index to Vol. 2. | 
Sa Read our Prizes and Terme for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! | 


Franz Leatie’s Boys’ axp Grats’ Werxiy will be 
mblished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
| ory Price, 5 cents a copy; OT, 








5 Copies “ 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
FRANK Lestie’s InLvsTRaTED NEWsPAPER or Frank 
Lysiie’s Comey CORNER for one year. 

Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
months, the amount of which is $1 25. 

The getterup of a Club of four eatly subscribers 
(Ten Dollara, sent at one time) will receive a box ot 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the 
cetail pricgof which is Five Dolars. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 2¢ CTS. 

Ae the Boys’ axp Gris’ Weer:.y is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send »ubsc-iptions to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, N. Y. 








| With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 


“ } 
Psychomancy; or Soul-Ch ey | 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and 
affectiong of any person they choose, instantly. This 
sitzplé mental acquirement all can free, by 
mhail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold, Address 
+] WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
eow 


- Royal Havana Lottery. 





No. 15042.......00+ W.. + +++ $100,000 

Be Gensesteccee @ ccodecccce 60,000 

NO. 17405. .ccccccce  coccccces 25,000 

NO. WOW. .ccccocce % coccccccce 10,008 

KO, BOB. ccococcee % cocce eee 5,000 

No, 28254....... coe ™ cocccccece 5,000 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes in gold. Information furnished. Hihest 

— d for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 

ver. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall at., N. Y. 


' 2 . i. . 
Confession and Experience of an Invalid 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himeelf after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed enveloye, single 
copies, free of c' e, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N.Y. | 
’ay~ Book Agents Wanted. 

















PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, | 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


| purchasing their Teas of the 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Gheapest Almanac of the Season, 


WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 


Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
Frice, 156 Cents. 





The Great Family Paper of America. 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frawx Lxstiz’s Cammery 
Conner, now in course of publication, will prove by far 


the most attractive series of numbers yet In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 


tnafracts 
i ve and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please an —~y the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy an: 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cuimnry Con- 
ner. Every realm of and fact—imagination, wit): 
ite tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned mors! 
sense; the wonders of the in human history, th: 
great and heroic that live in imperishable lustre ; 

e wonders of oe andart; the wonders that travei 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 

and customs—all these find a place in 
Curmyer ConneRr, not told baldly, but presented in 
and illustrated by 


an attractive 
which the highest possible excellence is attained, 

hus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 


varying 8. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 








Terms for this Paper. 


| 
| 
Price: Tyy Czunts zach NuMBER 





One copy, three Months, ....-.+ssereeeeeceees $1 00 

One Copy, SIX MONTHS... +--+ ceseeeeeeeesenes 200 

ONE COPY, ONG YEAR... .eeeerecereeseeees eocess 4 j 

Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAPPED..-.ceesercecsscceeseereesesesecs 

Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WIAPPT. .cccccccccecececee Coeccesesecece 15 00 

Bix COples, ONG YOAT... 1+. --eceesceeseesseeess 20 00 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady's 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 


published) for one year 700 


| Coffee, which we sel 


| a correct picture of youe future husband or wife, with 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: 


OoLONa (Black), 60c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c. 

$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. :  % 
IMPERIAL (Green), 60c., 60c., 70c., 800., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
roun $1.25 tb. 

G HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., * 

ofa, best $1.25 poe tty depiyenndcamae'e 

NCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 
GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.60 per Ib. ” 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 
Some parties of us how they 

get up a Club. e answer is simply this: Let each 

person wishing to a Club say how much Tea or 

Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 

Pri published in the paper or in our circulars. 

Write the names, kinds and amounts on @ list, 


d we will put each party’s goods i seanan 
and we i ‘8 in 

and mach the name u with 
need be no confusion in their ibuti: 


getting what he orders, and nomore, ‘The cost 
of teaaportaton ihe member of the Club can divide 
= among themselves, 

C) 


funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 


P Ex hy oat the eas ar laea =e 
| Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. | i¢ the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
| Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35¢., best 40c, per pound, | send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect pay F hy 

Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families | Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in | the getting up the Club. profits are small, 
but we be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 


that article by — our French Breakfast and Dinner 
a complimentary package for Otubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name. ; 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 


t the low price of 30c. pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ” : 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by 


GREAT AMBRICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anv 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
oa. © they are -, yy? they can be re- 
urne our expense m 30 days, and have th 
money refanded. in sie 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & B88 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City- 





[A FASCINATING BOOK 


NOW READY. 


Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


And its effects on the organization of men and animals, 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 
‘*Fascinating in its form and in its moral and reli- 
gious tone above all praise.”"—London Review. 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation,”—John Bull, 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 
guardians throughout the length and treadth of the 
British dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
clase that we bave ever seen."’—Bell’s Messenger, 
bute to a most 


“ By ing which can contri charm- 
ing and ve book, is here to be found.""—Church 
| Review, 
| “A charmi 


oe to many important scientific sub- 
jects, necessary be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated.”"—Clerical Journal. 
“The suthor’s illustrations are ample and in the 
degree often presenting « familiar 
la! 


highest i 

subject in a fresh light pany | nn a 

— elaborate scientific works have overlooked.”— 
“The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 


is recommended for s in School 
*, Van Bokhelin, Public In- 


srt Tit pin 
. on 
er OE street. 


Call and examine on invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent tree by mail for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 613-64 








For OCTOBER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'5, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 


Book of Miysterios and Disclosures. 25 
cents, W. C. WIMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Frank Leslie's Comic Almanac, 


Address MINNIE CL(F- 


ame and date of marriage. 
name and « lag 625-37 


TON, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 





Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, Boxing and Wrostling Made Basy- 2 FOR 1868, 
FRANK LESLIE, | Books for 30 cents. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 
537 Pearl Street, N.Y. | hate ___ | With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
pntee indnecmant Se Rereene eceuring Gutohe! O00 per cont: Preit fer Agents.—Three Intelligence. 
The follo rizes will be given: Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 





For Clubs of Hiky Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful | 
Parlor Melodeon. | 

For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & | 
Baker Sewing Macnine, valued at $55. 

For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 cach, a Union | 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 

For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringcr, valued at $10. 


For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebrins's 
-arlor Base-Bal} Field—a new mdoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sentby express 0 
any address, 


| sale of his remedies, 


for 25 cts, each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by ~~ 


for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. Price, 1s Cents. 


Black Crook Dan 


, OC, WEMYSS, 575 Krouliway, N. Y. 


Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Cavurion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 





6 
for $1.00. 


| s® Something New. “t* 

| Bor Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Usetui 
rticles; profits ated Send stamp for circular. 
uf 5B. W. EK & OO., 83 Nassau street, N. ¥. 





" Horses- To 


Break re Tame and Doctor. 
2 Books, 30 cents. W. 0. WEM 


YS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 








(Serr. 28, 1867. 








"DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
HUMOR DOCTOR 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors. 
PARTICULARLY 
ettle Salt Rheum, Carbuncles, 
Erysipelas, Ne Red, Sets aes, Gaefe, 


excellent mediciuai com: was first pro- 

pared by Dr. J. W. PO! , in 1847, and was 
then employed with success in 
from the blood; but 
quite celebrated as a physician, 
ment of humors, suggested some im prov 
ments, which were adopted, and which has made it (so 
the people say) the very best re tor all kinds of 
humors known to ‘‘the faculty.” 

The Humor Doctor -_—! y~we - Rheum, 

sipelas, Canker, Piles, Ne Rash umerous 
individuals, who have used this remedy for Erysipelas, 
give it the most flattering recomme' ion. 

This preparation is com entirely of vegetables, 
among which are Sarsapa Yellow Dock, Noble Pine, 
Mandrake and Bloodroot. 

When the orig‘nator lived in New Hampshire, for the 
epace of thirty or forty miles around the Humor Doc- 
tor was well known and higbly valued for the numer- 
ous and wonderful cures which it effected. Though 
manufactured in large quantities the supply was fre- 
quently exhausted, and purchasers had to wait for more 
to be made. Erysipelas sores, or carbuncles—those 
ugly, painful ulcers—wero entirely removed wherever 
this medicine was faithfully used. 80 it was with 
Scrofula and Salt Rheum. The Humor Doctor cured 
them, 

Within tho Jast ten years this valuable remedy has so 
increased in popularity that now it is more largely used 
all over New England than any other one preparation 
for cleansing the blood, and restoring the system to its 
healthy condition, Throughout the Western Btates it 
18 now meeting with great success wherever it has been 
introduced. It 18 free from any dangerous drugs, is 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action, 

PREPARED AT THE 


New England Botanic Depot......-Boston, Mass,, 


And for sale by all Dealers in Medicine, 
626-32e0wo 





Steel Shirt Collar, Enameled White, $1, 
Mailed free. JOHN FOGGAN, 78 Nassau 8t. 


EBISPORITION UNIVEREELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
AWARDED, 


OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS 


FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
Sewing-Machines & Button-Hole Machines 


The only GOLD MEDAL for this branch of 
manufacture, 


WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Dieer ses of the Skin, 
Price f0 centa; by mail 60 cents, All Druggiste sell it. 
Werexs & Porrrr, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


BARTLETT'S 
REVERSIBLE 


Sewinc MaAcuines. 


Are the CHEAPEST, RELIABLE MACHINES, Address, 
for Descriptive Circular, with stamp, the General Depot, 
569 BROADWAY, New York City. 

Sa Any person effecting sale of four Machines, will 
be given an extra Machine, free of charge. o 





POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipesand Holders cut 
to order and r red. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send tor wholesale 
or retail circular, Letter-Box 5846 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measuremeni, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tio 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


TARRANTS 


SELTZER ApERIENT 


The Great Remedy for a'l Bilious Complaints. 


622-3lo 








AGENTS WANTED. 
$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new it STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20. It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Strron. All 
other low-priced machines mske the Cam Srrron. 
Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W. G. 





give me an appetite.” 


WILLIAM THE CLUTTON. 
“Why, then, the world’s mine oyster.’ 


Bux Sewarp—‘‘ Pon my word, my dear gal, this is a monstrous fine oyster—just the thing to 





PARIS EXPOSITION. 
THE WEED SEWING MACHINE CO, 
RECEIVED THE . 


EIGHEST MEDAL, 


° 613 Broadway; N. ¥. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


GRAND PRIZE MEDAL AND DECORA. 
TION OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


For FPIANOFTOnRnTZs, 
tfo WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, N. Y. 


$$ SEWING MACHINE. 








Se 
$5 

HE WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve 
ment and SuccE’s, unsurpassed for vmane the 
Smpticrry, the New Frvg 


and wear, 

Makes the Szrrom alike on both sides, with double thread. 
rranted and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 7 8— FREE. 

d in thousands of ‘en “1 a * 


($2 MAGIC TIME OBSERVER. $2 


A MOST WONDERFUL and accuRraTE Tit: 


| reliable, in 80L1D GOLD Com. Double HUNTING Casre, 





PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 
WMelicious Jocllica 


With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHALLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c, 

Directions for uso with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists, DEPOT, No, 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


On a new principle. The “ Inputo Mepicanrt,”’ dis- 
covered by J. A, Campbell, M.D., acts upon the absorb- 
ents, and its euccess in the cure of this painful discass 
is without a parallel, Vrico $2 per packace, Sent freo 
by mail. DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, 
625-80 No, 149 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


| LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Jobbers supplied by the Case, 
tio WARD, No, 387 Broadway. 


Lamonte’s Corrolia will force Whiskers on the smooth- 
est face. Price, by mail, 10 cents, Address REEVES 
& CO., 78 Nassau street, N, Y, ° 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 
with the improved Lime Light, and an assortment of 
several thousand artistically colored Photographic 
Views on glass, to illustrate Art, Scienco, Religion and 
History. Indispensable to academies and Sunday 
schools—a refining parlor cntertainment—an attractive 
public exhibition, The light is equal to that of 100 
candled, at an expense of $1 for the materials. Priced 
and illustrated catalogue tree by mail on application. 

T. H. M’ALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Ww 


MBURCHANTS, GANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. | 


AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no tie. 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the t four months, 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can b>: 
carricd in the vest pocket, Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 60 cents, or two fur 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N. B. 
—Discreet Agents can make good pay by seiling this ar- 
= Orders for ten will receive a discount of 25 per 
cen t 


PF AN TED —AGENTS— $75 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
throughout the United States, the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
ulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 
375 to $200 ad month and expenses or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made, Address, 
SECOMB & OCO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured, 
624-7o 

















WEDDING PRESENTS. 

Musical Boxes, playing from one 
to seventy-two different tunes, and 
costing from $5 to $2,500. The most 
complete stock ever offered tor sale 
in New York. Fine ornaments for 
the parlor, and pleasant com- 
panions for the invalid. M. J. PAIL- 
LARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden 

Lane (up-stairs) N. Y. Musical Boxes Repaired. 621-400 





All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 





WIL IN & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Onio, 


prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 





| 


Lock Stitch Reversiblo Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewins Machine in the world, Sond 


for an Illustrated Circular. 5 
505 Broadway, New York. 


A. SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 


\ Speedy Cure 


ror 


} NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical, 


Sent by mail on receipt of pric d postage. O kage, 
$i 00, postage 6 cents; as p Aa 5.00, pothare Z cts. i twolve = 
48 cts. Sold by all druggists. 
ER & 00,, 120 Tremont Bt., Boston. 
610-610 


The Ztna Sewing Machine 


sesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 


tfo Warcrooms, 194 Graud Street, N. ¥ 





PRINCE & COS. 
| AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
| AND MELODEONS. 
‘Forty thousand are now iiLuse 


|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


tfo 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts, 
Turee of different powers tor $1. Address 
ocecow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 


needed by everybody everywhere, 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enaméled 
figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
ditto, plain sud witn Masonic, Tem- 
nce and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 
1.50. Address 
E. MADEN, 

mots No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 

P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 625-28 








Gouraud’s Oriental Croam, 
oR, 
MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionab!e world. 

453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington strect, 
Boston; Welldoo, Hartford; Chase, Provicence; Dr. 
Jaques, Waterbury; Pope & Viguers, South Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, | 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 


Truo, but Strange-—Any Person send- 
ing us their address, with 15c. included, will receive by 
mail the name and acarte de visite of their future wife 


Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- | or husband, REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 


624-7 | 


| 23 Wall street, below the Treasury, N. Y. 


Compass Attachment. Sznr Free on receipt of $2, 
with a beautiful Vest Conary. Address orders, 
6250 M. A. NEILE & CO., 40 Ann sireet, N, Y, 








— 





urn 








BULL'S go, 


New York. 3 


BAY RUM SOMP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
MONE BETTER IMPORTED, 


4,0: 








KALDENBERG & SON 


Received the only Prize for America 
at the Paris Exposition for their 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER 
Mouth Pieces, &c., which we cut to 
order, repair, boil, &c. Lvery ar- 
ticle is stamped, Warranted Genuine, and to Color. Send 
jor Circulars. 6 John street, up-staire, Ist floor, and 
ceow 


=x. TEOMPSON, 


i) 


PATENT CHAIR MANUFACTURER, No. 170 East 
Broadway, N. ¥. Chairs for comfort and convenience, 
whether home pleasures or business pursuits, Also to 
meet the circumstances ot every invalid. tfo 


New Glee Book Just Published. 


THE GREETING; A Collection of Glees, Choruses 
and Part-Songs. By L. O. Emerson. Author of ‘The 
Jubilate,"’ “Harp of Judah,” ‘Golden Wreath,” 
“Merry Chimes,” &c. The pieces contained in this 
book are nearly allnew. A large number have been con- 
tributed by Mr. L. H. Southard, and the whole will be 
found to 68 unusual ettract'ons for Societies, Clubs 
and henshene | Singers. Price, $1 38. $12 per dozen. 
Muiled, -paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publish- 
ers, Boston; C, H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Almanacs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Dllustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogrsph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertaining reading 


matter for town and country. 
Price.-50 Cents. 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s 
Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Containing Over Sixty Illustrations, 
With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithograpb and Four 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printed on tinted paper 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of reading 
expressly adapted to Ladies, with directions for 
boudoir, nursery, parlor and kitchen. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


_ 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical Intelligene? 
Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents. 





the 





